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President of India Shri N. Sanjiva Reddy laying the 
foundation stone of Second Power Plant of Rourkela 
Steel Plant on January 7, 1982. Chief Minister Shri 

J.B. Patnaik attended the function 
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Some Aspects of Agriculture 


Development 


SHRI J. B. PATNAIK 
Chief Minister, Orissa 


SEO IANO O OMOMO MOMONO MONON OMOMOMON OM OM ON OSEOINE 


Agriculture is the foundation of our 
country’s economy. The farmer stands at 
the fore-front in our struggle for ensuring 
better standards of living for our country- 
men. During the last 34 years after 
Independence the edifice of agricultural 
development has been firmly established by 
late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and our 
Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi. 
Conscious strategy and endeavour in the 
successive plans have led to a remarkable 
break-through in agriculture—both in pro- 
duction and diversification. Foodgrains 
production has increased from 50 millicn 
tonnes to 130 million tonnes and self-suffi- 
ciency has been achieved contrary to many 
gioomy forecasts, Production of oil-seeds 
cotton, jute and other cash crops has picked 
up remarkably. Economists all over the 
world have acknowledged India’s agricul- 
tural revolution nurtured under a_ demo- 
cratic Government as the model for deve- 
loping countries. The credit for this 
achievement goes both to the Government 
and the millions belonging to the farming 
community. 


India’s green revolution is the result 
of a well-co-ordinated and multi-faceted 
Strategy. Our research  institutions— 
Central Institutes and Agriculture 
Universities have played a dominant role 
in developing numerous high yielding and 
pest resistant varieties suitable for widely 
varying agroclimatic enyirenments in the 
country. Improvement in agronomic and 
management practices and various aspects 


of adaptive research have been evolved 
and standardised. Emphasis by the Cen- 
tral and State Governments on supporting 
infrastructure like irrigation, production 
units for vital agricultural inputs like 
fertiliser, pesticides and improved imple- 
mients and on marketing and processing 
of agriculture produce has been a part of 
the overall strategy. A substantial part of 
the budgetary resource has been earmark- 
ed for the purpose cn a sustained _ basis. 
The extension raachinery has been fully; 
geared to ensure that material and re- 
search inputs reach the farmers. The 
credit institutions, particularly after 
nationalisation of Banks, have substanti- 
ally stepped up credit facilities. The Co- 
operatives have also played a very 
important role in this regard. Institutions 
like the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, National Seeds Corporation, 
A.R.D.C., NAFED etc. are landmarks in 
the country’s march towards seif- 
sufficiency. 


Green revolution in India has exploded 
the so-called myth about tradition bound- 
inertia of the Indian peasant. The 
illiterate Indian farmers in the remote 
corners of the country have quickly res- 


ponded to technological sophistication. 


The Indian farmer armed only with sturdy, 
common sense and capacity for hard work, 
has worked miracles in the apple orchards 
of Himachal Pradesh, the paddy fields of 
Tanjore, the cotton patches of Gujarat, 


the vine yards of Hyderabad, the cashew. 
orchards of Kerala and the wheat fields of 
Haryana. Undaunted by the dwindling 
size of the holdings from generation to 
generation, the small and marginal farmer 
has amply proved that agricultural techno- 
logy is size-neutral. He has established 
that small can be productive too. 


Orissa, all these years, has been a silent 
witness to the rapid advancement of agri- 
culture in other parts of the country. 
Agricultural productivity has remained 
more or less stagnant over a decade. Per 
hectare use of fertilizer and per capita 
agricultural credit have been among the 
lowest in the country. So is the yield 
rate of paddy, the principal crop. These 
stark realities haye prompted us to embark 
on a bold and innovative strategy for rapid 
improvement of argiculture. An import- 
ant facet of the strategy is our ‘compact 
area programme’ stepped up from 10,000 
hectares last year to 2 lakh hectares during 
the current year. The programme follows 


the minimum yield guarantee approach 
under which inputs and management 
practices are made available at farmer’s 


door steps under close supervision of hand- 
picked field functionaries. This has 
resulted in substantial increase in the yield 
rate. Other facets of the strategy include 
supply of certified seeds to sizeably 
increase the coverage under high-yielding 
varieties, supply of critical inputs like 
fertilizer, insecticides and credit, larger 
coverage by Co-operatives and _intensi- 
fication of extension support. Large 
expansion of coverage under oil-seeds and 
pulses has been programmed. To match 
the programme for setting up 10 new 
Spinning Mills a comprehensive scheme 
for cotton cultivation has been mounted, 
Similarly a programme has been initiated 
to develop cultivation of sugar-cane in 
the hinter land of two new sugar factories 
going to be put up shortly. A’ net-work 
of Oil Mills, a chain of cold storages and 
a large storage godown project with the 
World Bank support are part of our ende- 
avour. Impressive expansion of coverage 
under cashew in marginal lands, coconut 
in the coastal belt and horticultural crops 
and coffee in tribal areas form vital com- 
ponent of our programme, 


. 


Concerted efforts for increasing agricul- 
tural production has yielded impressive 
results in the first year itself and the total 
food production has reached a record level 
of 59-77 lakh tonnes in 80-81 against the 
previous highest of 57-64 lakh tonnes. 
After many years, the average yield rate 
of paddy has increased to 10-40 quintais 
per hectare against the near stagnant level 
of 10 quintals per hectare. These efforts 
have been backed up by an ambitious 
programme for doubling the area under 
irrigation during the decade. We are 
confident that in the coming years Orissa, 
too, will achieve a real break-through in 
agriculture and would figure prominently 


among States with large marketabie 
surpluses. 


The success achieved in the national 
front in agriculture should not lull us into 
complacency. Our future strategy for 
agricultural development shouid be based 
on the recognition of a few stark realities, 
namely, rapid increase in population, 
fragmentation of holdings and continued 
dependance on the vagaries of monsoon. 
By the turn of the century our population 
may reach the staggering 900 million 
figure. To achieve self-sufficiency in 
food, we have to produce another 100 
million tonnes by that time. Possibility 
of increasing land area being limited, the 
emphasis hereafter has to be on producii- 
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stand that we 
Per cent of 


running a farm can produce enough from 
two acres of land to sustain their families 
provided that necessary support is exten- 
ded to them. 


The next problem is to find institutional 
mechanism for intensive agriculture 
which alone can benefit small farmers and 
for minimising the handicaps faced by 
them. These categories constitute more 
than 70 per cent of the farming commu- 
nity in India and with greater pressure of 
population and increasing fragmentation 
of holdings, their number will increase. A 
small and marginal farmer must haye 
adequate resources to ensure maximum 
productivity. Access to credit would 
require expansion of credit infrastucture 
and greater motivation and involvement of 
its personnel. When the small farmer 
becomes still smaller, technology should 
be simple, inexpensive and entirely cost- 
effective. Of late, considerable attention 
has been paid to developing equipments 


harnessing renéwable sources of energy 
like sun-light and wind. But the cost of 
these equipments is rather high. Cheaper 
wind mills and solar pumps could form 
excellent individual or community assets 
in rural areas. 


The country under Smt. Indira Gandhi 
has taken gigantic strides in many fields 
and has met many great challenges. We 
have shown to the world that India can 
achieve the same technological efficiency 
as the developed countries of the west— 
whether in the field of industry or agricul- 
ture or defence. Bringing the benefits of 
Science and Technology to the common 
man particularly to the small and margi- 
nal farmer throughout the country is an 
inspiring task before all of us.* ’ 


[*Address delivered on the occasion of 
Third Session of the Indian Agriculture 
Congress held at Bhubaneswar on Jan. 5, 
1982] 
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Gandhiji’s is not an abstract Philosophy, but a Philosophy of action, 
| Shri Pyarelal,. Gandhiji’s Secretary and Biogr: 


of Gandhiji’s teachings in th, 


From the time Gandhiji left us there 
has been an undercurrent of feeling 
in our country, generated partly by the 
pressure of world opinion, Partly by our 
national pride and in part by a genuine 
sentimental attachment to the memory 
of the Father of the Nation, to conserve, 
to pay homage to and, within certain discrete 
limits, to make use of his teachings in 
Nation-building. 


It is now — generally agreed that this 


approach has on the whole flopped. 
From lip service we came to indifference 
and from indifference to obfuscation and 
falsification with a view to rationalisation 
of our denial of him in Practice, and 
ended up with denunciation and denigra- 
tion when the Contradiction between 
our behaviour and profession became 
too glaring to be camouflaged. An even 
subtler technique was to tamper with 


the essential values that Gandhiji embodied, 
under the cover of Patronage. 


Gandhiji’s is not an abs 
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The truth of the matter is that Gandhiji’s 
teachings have become some what of an 
inconvenience. We have fought shy 
of the exacting demands they make, 
The rising generation has noted 
contradiction between 
Practice of their 


and erstwhile 
national leaders, 


now become rulers or 
the elite in Opposition, and is confused. 


It has lost faith in the elders and the 


values these elders profess and has become 
cynical. 


Gandhiji used to say that even 
entire body of Hindu scripture 
perish and the Opening verse of 
Panishad alone Survived, it 
enough to transmit to the Posterity the 
essence of Hindu religion. But even 
that verse would not Speak and would 
be of no use, he added, if there was 
nobody to live it and exemplify its message 


in his life and Conduct. Today the teaching 
of Gandhiji falls flat upon the 

the younger 
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those in whose conduct it fails to catch 
a reflection of what these worthies teach 
and preach. 


In a measure Gandhiji foresaw _ this. 
“A time will come when you will say, 
when is this old man going to leave us”, 
he once wrote and replied: ‘But this old 
man is not going to leave you, he will 
be alive in the grave and what is more 
speaking from it’, if the faith that fills 
him burns. bright, “as | hope it will, even 
if | stand alone”. “Compulsion — of 
circumstances will make you do what 
| am now telling you,” he said on another 
added: “I hope it will 
then be not too late.’” And that is what 
| find is happening today. What he 
gave us has entered into our blood and 
bone and continues to shape our lives 
and thought in many subtle unseen ways — 
sometimes even in spite of ourselves. 


occasion, and 


The worst danger that besets a search 
like ours for lost values is that, succumbing 
to the temptation of following the line 
of least resistance, we may be led to 
appropriate that part of a teaching which 
suits our convenience and suppress and 
explain away what is found to be incon- 
venient. It would be better by far to 
make a heroic attempt to realise the 
values that Gandhiji gave us and risk a 
failure or boldly to register our dissent 
if we feel that way. 


No matter how our attempt ends and 
where our dissent leads us to, we and 
the country shall then be the gainers. 
Gandhiji never wearied of stressing the 
value and importance of “honest doubt” 
in which, as the poet sang, there is more 
faith than in “half the creeds.” 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


There is a science, the mother of all 
the sciences, from which all the sciences 
derive their meaning and direction—the 
science of life. In the case of Gandhiji 
this consisted in devising ways for the 
cultivation of what, in the absence of a 
simpler expression, may be called “goodness” 
and = which—whatever the philosophical 
meaning it held for him—may be defined 
for universal acceptance as the  arith- 


- realisation. 


metical ratio between love of self and love 
for others, measured in how much of the 
sweat of others we absorb and how much 
of it we give back in return. This is the 
only honest verifiable measure of goodness. 
All the rest is affectation and gloss. To 
Gandhiji this constituted the ultimate 
measure of all our striving. All our political, 
social and economic arrangements are 
but the means for the creation of an environ- 
ment conducive to the achievement of 
this supreme goal of goodness and pattern 
of conduct and of human relationships 
co-ordinate with and contributory to its 
Put in secular terms, this would 
mean the cultivation of the values of truth, 
kindness, equality and justice and brother- 
hood and _ individual freedom. On this 
criterion all our plans, measures and 
abstract concepts underlying them must 
be tested. 


GANDHIAN CONCEPTS 


Examined in this perspective it wilf 
be found that a number of Gandhiji’s 
teachings which are vogue today are not 
taken in the sense in which he meant but 
are as different from his concept of them 
as horse is from ass. 


Let us take a few of the mcre important 
of these 


(1) Rural development is today being 
interpreted as urbanisation of rural life— 
to provide to the rural population urban 
amenities in which the town-bred elite have 
grown up and which in consequence have 
grown upon them. “Rural revival” has 
thus come to mean forcing urban economies, 
and urban way of life on the village to the 
destruction of the many compensations 
that the rural way of life offers to the rural 
population. To Gandhiji rural revival 
meant freeing the rural population from the 
domination of urban values, urban finance, 
urban political control and, above all, 
the exploitation and drain of human and 
material resources as the price to be paid 
for the privilege of urbanisation. 


(2) Decentralisation has 


come to 
mean fragmentation of large-scale enter- 
prises and their geographical dispersion 


without necessarily any weakening of the 


highly centralised financial and_ political 
control by an_ individual, a giant corporation 
or the State. Gandhiji’s decentralisation 
meant restoring to the villagers the initia- 
tive and control in the matter of rural occu- 
pations to prevent the triple drain from the 
villages to the cities and to restore its 
primacy to rural India. It is as different 
from the decentralisation that is being 
attempted today as is the cosmic inverted 
banyan tree of the Upanishands from a 
prairie; the one has its roots in the sky 
which the villager can neither touch nor 
see; the other in the soil which the 
villager can work at himself with his own 
hands. 


APPROACH TO CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


(3) Constructive work was not 
conceived by Gandhiji as a means of 
providing unemployment relief pure and 
simple, but as a means for the reconstruction 
of society, for the generation of non-violent 
power of the masses and for their non- 
violent organisation with the goal of 
developing in them the capacity to resist 
the abuse of power by whosoever was 
responsible for it. It waS meant to bring 
power to the elbow of the Government if 
the Government appreciated its value and 
existed only for the service of the people 
and to puta breake upon it if it threatened 
to become master instead of the servant of 
‘the people. Constructive work, he Warned, 
‘would lose its revolutionary meaning if 
it became too much dependent Upon the 
Government. They had a claim upon 
governmental assistance but they should 
avail themselves of it only if it was forth- 
coming on their terms, not otherwise. 


(4) Eradication of untouchability has 


‘become synonymous with the economic 
uplift of the backward section, Gandhiji 
gave the first place to a change of heart by 
genuine repentance 


on the part of those 


who were responsible for this Sreat crime 


‘against humanity. Such was the importance 
that Gandhiji attached to this aspect that 
he put the direction and contro! of Harijan 


Sevak Sangh notin the hands of Harijans, 
who were sinned against, but of those 
who had to make expiation. 


(5) Satyagraha: The essence of 
Satyagraha is to put out of action the 
forces of violence. We have had 
“Satyagraha’ so-called to force the Govern- 
ment of India to mount military action 
against the tiny enclave of Goa. 

Then we have been saying that 
Satyagraha in the form Practised by 
Gandhiji has becoome out of date in the 


atomic era. How many atomic bombs 
have rained on India_ since independence ? 
But we have fought shy of Satyagraha and 
left the field to the forces Of hooliganism, 
rapineé and worse while we have help- 
lessly watched senseless Carnage, 
molestation of women, blinding of Dreoners 
by the so-called Keepers of law and 
order, the oppression of Harijans and 
hapless weavers belonging to the minority 
community ona scale that should make 
us blush and hang our heads in shame, 
This is what the Pursuit of dogma divorced 
from practice has brought us to. 
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Development of Tourism 


in Orissa 
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"Treutishn in Orissa has been a very 
popular activity since the olden days. 
From time immemorial great saints and 
savants, scholars and seekers of knowledge 
have paid their visit to this piece of 


sacred !and on earth. 


It was the religious faith which sustained 
the cross country travels in the past. 
The great Sankaracharya laid the founda- 
tion of “Domestic Tourism’ by establish- 
ing four Maths (Monasteries) at four 
corners of the country. People of India 
have been travelling for pilgrimage to 
attend religious and cultural fairs. The 
“Pandas” of various religious centres 
and the local “Dharmasalas “and ‘'Sarais” 
have been the’ forerunners of modern 
travel agents and Hoteliers respectively. 


world has been — shrinking in 
technological explosion 
Revolution, facilitating 
travels, people of . one 
country fired by an astonishing zeal for 
pilgrimage, relaxation, pleasure and 
adventure are now going about visiting 
other countries of the world. 


As the 
dimension due to 
after the Industrial 
faster and easier 


In this context Orissa has carved out 
a niche for herself in the Grabdhall of 
Indian Tourism. 


Broadly speaking the concept of 
tourism has two aspects; viz. (/) Interna- 
tional for the movement of people from 
one country to other countries and (//) 


SHRI JUGAL KISHORE PATTANAIK 
Minister of State 

Labour and Employment and 

Tourism, Sports and Culture 


Domestic for the movement within their 
own country from place to piace. In 
India the Centra! Government has 
assumed for itself the responsibility to 
Promote _internationa! tourism leaving 
that of Domestic tourism to the State 
Government. 


Past experiences indicate that pilgrimage 
provides the strongest motivation for the 
domestic tourists to travel from one place 


to another. So the State Government 
have decided to open new  Panthasalas 
for low spending groups of tourists at 


six pilgrimage centres of the State located 
at Aradi, Panchalingeswar and Chandaneswar 
in Balasore district, Dhabaleswar and 
Jajapur in Cuttack district and Gupteswar in 
Koraput district. While locating the 
Places their proximity to the neighbour- 
ing State was also considered. 


The hot springs of the State constitute 
another major attractions for the tourists. 
As many as four hot springs are considered 
to have enough of potential to attract 
the tourists namely: Atri, Taptapani, 
Deulajhari and Tarabalo. The water 
oozing out of the hot springs contain 
medicinal properties to cure skin diseases. 
At the same time, most of these hot 
springs are associated with religious 
shrines. So apart from. their potentials 
of being developed as health resorts, 
they are also considered as minor pil- 
grimage centres of the State. Given 


required infrastructural _ facilities, | these 
centre will get a sizeable chunk of the 
tourists visiting the neighbourhoods. A 
beginning has been made by establishing 
a bathing complex at Atri. The work 
is in progress and the 6th plan period 
will witness its completion. It will be 
followed by construction of a similar 
complex at Taptapani where a Panthanivas 
is already available. 


One of the modes of travel to the State 
is by road. The State is served by some 


important National Highways. They 
constitute the main arteries of State’s 
road system because of the link, they 
provide with Calcutta on one hand and 
Bombay and Madras on the other. The 
volume of vehicular _ traffic on these 
Highways is very high. But unlike the 
National ‘Highways of other States, these 


Highways of the State provide a journey 
Known for its drudgery and monotony 
because of lack of passenger amenities 
onthe way. Asa result, a drive on these 
Highways distracts the tourists from 
visiting the places of attraction which 
are off the track. In order to make the 
drive a pleasant one and to motivate the 
motorists to visit the places of attraction 
in the State, it has decided to construct 
motels at. strategic places on the way. 
As many as 19 places have been identified 
for the purpose. But as a first step, it 
has been decided to establish two motels, 
one at Bhadrak and the other at Anugul 
during the 6th Plan period. 


Orissa has the 
having the largest brackish water lake 
of the country namely; Chilika. The 
lake is the playground of both indigenous 
and migratory birds. It also provides 
suitable water spread for water sports 
and cruising. There are already some 
motor launches at Balugaon and Barkul 
for cruising in Chilka. The 0. T. D. ¢. 
Ltd. have programmed to station some 
more motor launches at Barkul, A 
jetty has already been Constructed at 
Barkul to negotiate the share. Another 
one will be constructed at Rambha. It 


is under active Consideration of Government 
to introduce water 


unique distinction of 


of the Institue of skiing and Mountaineering 
Gulmath has already visited the lake for 
a survey and has been impressed with its. 
potentials for water skiing. 


State Government have already identified 
Orissa Tourism Development Corporation 
Limited as its agency for developing the 
infrastructure for the middle and High. 
spending groups of tourists in the State. 
The O.T. D.C. Ltd. have taken steps for 
the expansion of existing Panthanivases. 
in the Golden triangle, 7. e., Puri, Konark and 
Bhubaneswar, To give ade quate 
accommodation facility to the tourists at 
various growth entres of Tourism, it has 


decided to construct new  Panthanivases 
at Gopalpur, Sunabeda and Rourkela, 
For the high income 


luxury Hotels 
Bhubaneswar, being the 
for the tourists coming 
chief commercial and cul 
State and Paradeep, 


One each at 
first landing Place 
by air, Cuttack the 
tural centre of the 
the only sea port of 


Orissa. These works will be completed, 
during — sixth five-year plan period, In 
Collaboration with the I.T.D.c. Ltd. it will 
establish beach resorts at Konark and 
Convert the Raj Bhavan at Puri into a 
luxury Hotel, 

In the central Sector, the |. T. D. C. have 
a plan to &xpand its Hotel 


Kalinga-Ashok 
at Bhubaneswar ogee 


and establish a Forest Lodge at Similipal. 
To provide recreational 

Tourists, the State Governme 

Pressure on the Central 


to introduce Sun-Et-Lumier. 
Rope-way at Kh 


facilities to the 
ntis mounting 
Governments 


Next to the mineral and water resour 
the State abounds in tourism biter 
The location Of Orissa jg Strategj ee 
Tourism Point of vie inasmu oe 
has a long Coastal belt a betes 
endowed with 


of toutis bia 
adopted during the at being 


an period 
tourist traffic to the ete - 


The Sacred Thread 


Dr, J, L, BROCKINGTON. 


wactateatastawarodaeanatcatertacted’ eantreeatestewtadactesedtertoeeseshe 


Yajnopaveeta (The Sacred Thread) is an 
apt symbol of the continuity ans diversity 
of the Hindu religion onerating through 
centuries, In a way its three strands may 
be explained as symbolising dharma. artha 
and kama or the three gunas, satwa, raja 
ena tama, But what is striking, histori- 
cally, is its completeness and flexibility as a 
symbol. It serves as a link between the 
past and the present signi!ying at the same 
time how Hinduism, through periods of 
history, has developed its characteristic 
adaptability to innovations. 


The Sacred Thread is an insignia for the 
three varnas, namely the Brahmana, the 
Kshatriya and the Vaisya, These three are 
the retainers of the Hindu faith, and it is 
the Brahmana, who, by virtue of his prac- 
lice and profession had to work as the 
mediator by way of ‘transmitting the same 
to the society. In the Vedas we get both the 
personal system as well as the _ theistic 
system of religious practice. The Hymn of 
Prayer to Agni in the RK Vedas is an in- 
stance of the theistic worship. On the 
ciher hand Viswamitra’s rigorous penance 
to become a Brahmana yoes to proye that 
self-purification is essential to the Hindu 
faith. In fact, Hinduism evolved by the 
constant blending of the two elements viz. 
theistic rituals and development of spiritual 
power by sacrificial penance, The vedic 
Teligion which is inseparable from the 
Hindu religion implies that the ultimate 
Powers are inherent in sacrifice and sacri- 
fical power is necessary for the welfare of 
the world. 


‘The 10th Mandala of the RK Veca con- 
Jains a description of the nature of the 
universe. genesis of gods, creation of man. 


his duty and dharma in sociely. The 
Upanishads contain both the spiritual and 
the theistic concepts which are the two 
dominating elements of the Hindu faith. 
The Brahmanas who took up the insignia 
of the Sacred Thread also took upon them- 
selves the responsibilily of acting as media- 
tors of the Hindu faith for the rest of the 
society, 


History tells us how. the theistic form of 
worship came to be rigid at times and how 
reactions were launched to counterbalance 
its force, Rather than becoming media- 
tors by transmitting the values of life the 
Erahmanas in course of time turned out to 
be monopolists and thus acted as barriers. 
Hience the reaction against Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism aimed at rejection 


of the theistic worship. The orthodox 
views were replaced by the heterodox 
views, But it is significant to note that 


the tradition was not discarded, for in 
Buddhism and Jainism the importance of 
the ascetics and the efficacy of devotion, 
are taken for granted, 


The Dharma Shastra had to make 


ali 
orthodox — synthesis by formulating the 
details regarding Varnasharma Dharma. 
The Brahmacharya and_ the Sannayasa 


Stages are given due importance, but the 
hasic stage is that of grahastha, The Upa- 
nayan ceremony is the initiation into the 
Vedic studies, which used to acquaint the 
Vidyarthi primarily with the nature of 
Society and the duty or dharma one has to 
Practise therein. 


The six systems of Philoso 
tiate that the major 

Hinduism are all linked 
The rationalistic doctrine 


phy  substan- 
developments of 
back to tradition. 
of Nyaya and 
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Vaisheskika along with references to effi- 
cacy of sacrifice in the latter, the medita- 
tive theories of Sankhya and Yoga, the 
pragmatic approach of Mimansa and the 
identification of Atman and Brahman— 
all provide a link between the personal 
system and the theistic system. The 
Bhagabat System, the Saiva System, the 
Pancharatra and the Pasupata Systems 
expound different forms of worship but 
they all link back to the*Vedic concepts of 
devotion. 


Exclusiveness of the Brahmanas evoked 
popular protests against Brahminism, 
The rise and growth of the Bhakti» move- 
ment in the south is an instance. The 
Bhakti poets undermined the _ ritualistic 
formula, but advocated a devotion confor- 
ming to the Vedic pattern. The  Linga- 
yat movement started by Vasava denoun- 
ced the sacred thread but accepted another 
symbol in lieu of it. These are egalitarian 
Steps directed against the authority ‘of the 
Brahmanas. The Vaishnava Philosopher 
‘like Ramanuja, Ramananda, Ballabha- 
‘charya and Sri Chaitanya, the Maratha 
‘saints of the Bhakti cult, Namadey and 
‘Tukaram, and saints like Kabir and Nanak 
pgtel to break the barriers of Brahminism, 

_ Professor of Sanskrit, 

Edinburgh University. 


but they all recognised the role of 
Brahman. The Brahma Samaj and_ the 
Arya Samaj emphasized the reinterepreta- 
tion of Hinduism in fresh light but by way 
of harking back to the Vedic values of life. 
In the same way Vivekananda, Aurobindo 
and Gandhi, all tried to revive and revita- 
lise the vedic tradition. 


Hinduism is a great religion. Its history 
and development show 
ie, 


that the theistic 


aspect love of Iswara in the form of 


deity is- flourishing. But 
80es side by side with it Ss 
exist as form 


tion forms 
From time to time, 
eness in religious practice 
been Philosophers, saints 
re reinterpreted the tradi- 
tion by linking it with the past and looking 
forward to the future. In this context the 
Sacred Thread Constitutes a sysbol of conti- 
nuity with the past and adaptability to the 
developing circumstances. 


set in, there have 
and seers who hay 


It has become a rallying factor of the 
basic values of Hinduism through centuries. 
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“Grass-root Occupation CalEZG xovel experiment in— 
“Youth Movement” in Orissa 


sadtactestadentad*es*as" aoe 


cee 


To-day’s one of the basic problems is 
the management of youth. The avenue 
for harnessing the energy of youth musl 
be explored for restoring and strengthen- 
ing the social order. Considering the 
trend in the growth of population and 
pace of development, the urban centres in 
the settlement system; at no point of time 
can be able to provide gainful employ- 
ment to all the eligible workers. The 
process of urbanisation to bring about 
socio-economic change in a predominantly 
rural society has not been very much 
useful. During the pre-independence 
period, by and large intelligent and indus- 
‘rious people from the rural areas migra- 
ted to uban areas in search of better 
opportunities. It appeared that urban 
culture represented the culture of the 
country, as the voice of the urbanites was 


enly echoed. The socio-political system 
prevalent then was toa great extent 
responsible for manageable and_ limited 


urban growth. After independence with 
population explosion, the rural society was 
Geslabilised leading to rush of people 
towards towns and _ cities. These im- 
migrants were mostly frustrated youths. 
They had lost sight of their goal in life and 
struggled for survival at the cost of 
humanity and all human values. The 
urban society became more and more 
Problematic and complex. The leaders of 
management and administration of the 
country concentrated at urban complexes 
were fully captured by the urbanites only 
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SHRI FANIBHUSAN DAS 
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to serve their interest. But unfortunately 
there is no end to the dissatisfaction in. the 
urban areas due to obvious reasons. Conse- 
quently the leaders could hardly devote 
any time for the welfare of: the rural 
people. Thus now a situation has been 
created where urban areas are exploding 
with law and order problems affecting the 


socio-economic life in countrysides, The 
frustrated rural youth is thrown 
from frying pan to fire. The problem 
multiplies cumulatively with decay of 


urban scene and inadequate attention and 
action to reform and set right the rural 
front. 


The right answer to the problem: is to 
“hold back” the youths inthe villages in 
gainful occupation. Rural migrants to the 
cities and towns should be those who 
have the ability to. participate in healthy 
competition in a complex urban structure 
so that instead of becoming redundant 
members, they become assets to. the 
society. Such an approach will ensure 
balanced rural-urban growth both socially 
and economically. In order to translate 
this concept into reality, the youths 
should be guided and motivated jn the 
right direction. The crux of the problem 
before the present day’ youth is the 
“crisis of image”. What they will be? 
Whom they will follow ? They wonder in 
fotal vacuum and end up in search of 
service and that too Government service 


which has become a searce commodity, 


With hazy ideas and ambitions, they fail to 
recognise real “matinee idols” of life and 
run after hallucination. The true and real 
“matinee idol” of ¢o-day’s youth is one 
who is not a parasite on the society; who 
dedicates himself ¢o the wellbeing of his 
fellowmen with the idea of a society 
where there is perfect harmony of “give” 
and “take”; who contributes his might for 
the development of the society in return to 
what the society gives him; and last but 
not the least he should first discharge his 
duties with honesty, sincerity and devo- 
tion before claiming for rights. 


‘A beginning has been made in this 
direction in Keonjhar—a tribal district 
in Orissa with full of mineral and forest 
wealth, having tremendous potentials of 
development. A  Grassroot Occupation 
Cell (GOC) has been established with the 
objective of creating a set of self-employed 
radiant youths who will turn out to images 


Collector, Keanjhar 


of the frustrated modern generation: 
“Brain storming” sessions are held for the 
youth to motivate him to generate a spirit: 
of self-help and to provide him gainful 
Occupation according to his ability and 
capability. Spot decisions are taken by a 
team consisting of wings of administra- 
tion, financing institution and techno- 
experts at a single contact point so that 
the youth is not pushed from post to 
pillar. He is also not left in the air: 
Systematic and constant personal approach 
is made by the members of the team till 


the youth is fully stabilised in the society. 
The transform: 


ation of the youth made by 
the Grassroot Occupation Cell in the 
district of Keonjhar is noticed. The 


“Youth Movement” 
and needs to be co: 
loped into g * 
result 

society. 


experiment is fruitful 
msolidated and deve- 


system” to achieve the end- 


of a prosperous and organic 


Target “much more than fulfilled” 


The J. B. Patnaik Ministry on assuming 
power in Orissa in June last year had 
coined a catchy slogan for rapid industrial 
development of the State ; ‘set up 1,000 
industries in 1,000 days with an invest- 
ment of Rs. 1,000 crores’. 


The State Government 
complete 1,000 days in office, 
covered about half that time sp 
the target 
fulfilled. 


has yet to 
It has just 
an and yet 
has been much more than 


Statistics show that about 


2,600 small 
scale industries alone have com 


€ up with a 


Rs..18 crores investment prov: 
ment to over 15,000 persons. 
medium and large industries y 
investment of Rs. 1,000 crores 


iding employ- 
Almost 200 
vith a total 


i : have been 
identified and 58 of them 17 large and 35 
nee eee are nearing completion, These 
ho 


oul promise of jobs for 75,000 people. 


ing that even in this 


present Ministry has 


the State, ag favourable 
industrial STowth has set in 


Tunning 
climate for 


Patriot, November 17, 1981 
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E. R. R. P. Programme malses 
headway in Sundargarh 


SHRI H, PATTNAIK 
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CROPPING SCHEME AT PODABAHAL 


The programme of Economic  Rehabili- 
tation of Rural Poor was started with a 
genuine concern for the upliftment of the 
poorest of the poor in our villages and the 
objective was sought to be achieved 
through realistic planning with a compre- 
hensive framework. The programme, a 
brain child of our revered Chief Minister 
has the pride of place in the entire deve- 
lopment programme of. the state, and 
among different schemes envisaged under 
the programme, land based schemes are of 
special importance. The idea underlying 
the Annual Cropping Scheme is not only 
to give land, the primary means of 
production in an agrarian set up to the 
poorest of the poor, but also to create in 
the beneficiary the capability to cultivate 
the land, by necessary financial infrastruc- 
tural and service support. The allotted 
land are made cultivable by suitable land 
development and reclamation, irrigation 
provided for growing two crops under 
irrigated conditions, cost of inputs, subsi- 
dised entirely and the beneficiaries work 
on their own fields getting wages and at 
the same time learning the art of cultiva- 
tion under tthe expert guidance of agri- 
cultural field staff. 


1,350 acres of land in 40 patches have 
been developed in Sundargarh district for 
coverage under Annual cropping schemes 
more acceptable to E.R.R.P. beneficiaries 
completed to plantation schemes. One 
such patch lies in village Podabahal in 
Kundukela Grama Panchayat of Sadar 
Block in Sundargarh district. 
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The Grama Panchayat has a mixed 
population of agarias a community very 
much advanced in agriculture, scheduled 
castes and schedule tribes, the percentage 
of SC and ST population amounting for 
about 50 per cent of the total population of 
the Grama Panchayat. The land patch 
was identified after a joint visit by Collec- 
tor, S. D. O. Sadar, Block Development 
Officer, District Agricultural Officer and 
Assistant Soil Conservation Officer and 
taken up for reclamation and development 
on a war footing sometime in the month of 
December, 1980. Earlier September, 1980 
ERRP beneficiaries were selected by Block 
Development Officer at village meetings in 
village Kundukela, Maintars, Dauli, Poda- 
bahal, Badabahal, and Masankiani. The 
Selection of beneficiaries was done strictly 
on the basis of Government guidelines, i.e 
the selected families should hold no land, 
their income would be less than 1200 and 
they would be the poorest in the village. 
The selection was generally by consensus 
among the villagers and_ the process of 
selection was supervised by Senior Officers 
including the Collector. 50 beneficiaries 
selected from these villages out of whom 
33 are, from scheduled tribes and 13 from 
scheduled castes, have been accommodated 
in the hundred score patch selected at 
Podabahal. Each beneficiary has been 
given two acres of land. 


To begin with the land was 


undulated 
and full of busy forest growths. After 
demarcation of the external boundaries of 
about 100 acres land was given by 


Tahasildar, Sundargarh, Soil Conservation 
Officer, Sundargarh, took up land recla- 
mation and development works. Meticul- 
ous care was taken lo ensure that the 
fertile top soils and not removed in the 
process of reclamation. The entire opera- 
tion of bush cutting, land levelling and 
bunding were done manually and through 
the beneficiaries to whom this scheme was 
explained repeatedly by the Block Deve- 
lopment Officer. The beneficiaries were 
paid wages regularly to maintain them- 
selves. Simultaneously, the Block Deve- 
lopment Officer took up execution “of 14 
dug-wells of 15 metre dia. at-suitable points 
located by the Soil Conservation Officer as 
per the contour of the land. As_ sinking 
of wells involved some technical skill, it 
was necessary to involve some outside 
skilled labourers for the work. Fortu- 
nately, the water table was reasonably 
high and the wells struck water after 
digging about 15’ but digging was conti- 
nued in the late summer to ensure availa- 
bility of sufficient water for rabi irriga- 
lion. The cost of digging 14 wells after 
staining came to Rs. 86,100 and_ the 
amount spent for reclamation came to 
Rs. 75,000. As 50 families have been 
allotted land in this patch of 100 acres the 
cost per family on account of land deve- 
lopment and reclamation came to about 


Kis. 8,200 as against the norm of Rs 3,000 
per family fixed by Government. After 
development of the land line slag brought 
from Orient Paper Mills, Brajarajnagar 
were applied to the soil. The wells are 
at present being fitted with electric motors 
and field channels are being provided and 
the expenditure is being met by diverting 


variety of groundnut and krhar and ferti- 
lisers in recommended dose were supplied 
departmentally and supplied by the bene- 
ficiaries as per the package of practices, 
under the guidance and Supervision of 
VAW and A. E. Os. Proper agronomic 
practices were followed, required doses of 
ferlilisers and irrigations when rains failed, 
Were provided and proper attention was 
given to plant protection measures. 
Rs. 50,000 have been spent for the purpose 


of the mixed kharifl crop of groundnut 
and arhar. 


Harvesting has started 


the presence of Block Development Officer 
and the Officers of Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Each beneficiary has got about 7-74 
quintals of groundnut (dry) on an average 
from his two acres of land which would 
fetch him around Rs, 2,325. Besides 
Rs. 300 is expected from the arhar crop 
which is yet to be harvested. Pass books 
have been opened in the names of the 
beneficiaries and the income derived from 
the crop have been deposited in Post Office 


savings account opened in the name of 
beneficiaries, 


after 120 days in 


The Honourable Chief Minister 
the patch on 31-8-1981 
see the crop and the 
ficiaries. The Additional Chief Seerctary 
and Additional Development Commissioner 
also visited the patch on 21-9-1981 and 
save certain instructions which is a valu- 
able guideline for implementation of the 


Scheme. While taking the beneficiaries, the 
Additional Chief Secretary was impressed 


with their involve 
{ “ment when some e 
ficiaries on pr 


visited 
and was happy to ; 
interest of the bene- 


funds from other items under the scheme Suggestion Se objected to the 
at the discretion of the Collector, Officer for laking up ofa cha opment 

= a oO i 
After proper soil testing, it was decide ate the rabi and Biiideciea a No 
: . d= crop. The A-DyG.. deci potato 
lo lake up a mixed cropping of ground- should be baud dn ts . esired that potato 
nut, with arhar during khariff of 1980-81. and the agriculture + patch during Rabi 
Officers of the district concerned with the procure the eritine: hae Pattmnent should 
scheme evinced full Involvement and the as seed. The instr ee of sroundnut 
beneficiaries startling with a bit of Scepti- plied with The ; uctions are being com- 
cism gradually developed interest anq ficiaries ‘Ul © interest shown by the bene- 
during le aedoiene finn, 4a. oh he MVolvement of the fie Fl 
including their women folk worked in the the Ee of different departments includi : 
field. The agriculture operation was in rock Development — "is ing 
carried on under the direct supervision, 2 Piration and guidance y..: ic the 
a VAW attached to the patch and ae bk crament and Senior Officers wore by 
direct supervision ef Died as ; unprecedented vould lead 
Officer, Sundargarh, ri a arcane scheme and the eee a tbe Puich, the 
We t2-24) istrict as a whole, Programme in the 
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PITAMAHAL FISHERIES SCHEME 


Pisciculture is one of the fully subsidised 
scheme under the programme of Economic 
Rehabilitation of Rural Poor. The objec- 
tive of ERRP programme launched under 
the able leadership of our reyerend Chief 
Minister, being economic upliftment of the 
poorest families in villages, pisciculture 
schemes provide ample. opportunity to 
achieve the objective particularly in the 
context of availabilily of ready market in 
large urban complex of Sundargarh dis- 
trict. While tank fisheries schemes invol- 
ved renoyation of tank, proper applications 
of manures and fertilisers and rearing of 
fries under the techinical assistance of 
Fishery Extension Officer and general 
guidance and marketing and infrastructu- 
ral assistance organised by the Block 
Development Officer Reservoir Fisheries 
Scheme under ERRP provide for stocking 
of fingerlings in big reservoirs supply of 
boats, nets and other fishing equipments 
to the beneficiarics on full subsidy training 
of beneficiaries and providing marketing 
and other infrastructural assistance to 
them. In the district of Sundargarh 49 
ERRP beneficiaries have been covered 
under tank fisheries scheme so far but the 
real landmark not only in the execution of 
fisherics scheme under ERRP but also in 
the development of  pisciculture in the 
district, has been coverage of 35 ERRP 
beneficiaries under Reseryvoirs Fisheries 
Scheme in Pitamahal Medium Irrigation 
Project. 


Pitamahal is a Medium Irrigation Project 
situated al a distance of about 15 Kms. 
from the Steel City of Rourkela. The 
construction of the Dam with q catchment 
area of 103-6 Sq. Kms. and the water 
spread of Acres 1,243 at M. W, L. Acs. 277 
alF.R.L. and Acs. 230 at D.S.L. was 
completed in the year 1975-76 and the 
reservoir was fully impounded in the year 
1976-77. The Dam was ideally suited for 
Reservoir Pisciculture Scheme, particularly 
in view of the department of water spread 
area and availability of readymade 
market, for the catch in Rourkela city and 
ils industrial hinterland. Fish used to 
come to Rourkela from distant places in 
Sambalpur district and even from the 
hordering States of Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh and sold at very high prices. The 


ERRP programme _ provided the opportu- 
nily to make use of the potentiality for 
pisciculture offered by Pitamahal Medium 
Irrigation Project. 


Keeping in view the objective of the 
programme to benefit the poorest of the 


poor, selected by a concern of villagers and 
their coverage under specified schemes 
matching their aptitude and skill, meetings 
in different villages of Lathikata Block 
were organised by the Block Development 
Officer with the assistance of Fisheries 
Extension Officer along with other Exten- 
sion Officers. After 10 beneficiaries from 
each village covered during 1980-81 were 
selected on the basis of their poverty (as 
they owned no land and as their annual 
income is less than Rs. 1,200) Block Deve- 
lopment Officer, Lathikata with the assis- 
tance of Fisheries Extension Officer and 
under the guidance of Assistant Director 
of Fisheries selected 35 ERRP beneficiaries 
as the basis of traditional skill and attitude 
of the beneficiaries selected from a number 
of villages close to the reservoir. These 
beneficiaries were organised into five 
groups with a group leader for each group. 
A Fishermen Co-operative Sociely was 
constituted taking these 35 beneficiaries as 
members,  ITDA, Panposh provided 
Ks, 3,000 at the initial stage as managerial 
subsidy to the society. The basic objective 
of the society was to market the entire 
catch from the reseryoir in the nearby 
industrial area and thereby earn a reason- 
able income for members. Post Office 
Savings Bank accounts were opened in the 
names of members to promote the habit of 
savings among ERRP beneficiaries and 
al the same lime monirot the benefits 
accruing from the programme. 


‘About 3-5 lakhs fingerlings of different 
varicties including cattle major crop and 


common 
reservoir 


crop were carlicr stored in the 
about a year back. After some 
inilial training each of the seyen groups of 
fishermen were provided with one country. 
boat of 26’ length and gill nets of size 
5330020’ on cent percent subsidy basis. 
The entire cost for boats and nets come to 
about 65,000. One Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries and one Fishery 
Demonstrator were deputed to the 
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reservoir site to import managerial and 
technical assistance to the society and its 


members. Besides, the co-ordination 
effected by the Block Development 
Officers, Collector and other Officers visi- 


ted very frequently to sort out the difficul- 
ties looked into the problems of the society 
and the beneficiaries. Due to inadequate 
tainfall during the current year water level 
mn the reservoir has come down. As the 
cultivators clamoured for more water for 
paddy during khariff, sufficient water 
needed to be stored in the reservoir for the 
sake of ERRP beneficiaries. A balance 
has to be struck and in spite of drastic fall 
in reservoir level the scheme has worked 
reasonably well. It is also hoped that 
fishing will continue during the Rabi 
seasons, when there would be great pre- 
ssure on the reservoir level on account of 
irrigation. 


On 30-8-1981 the Honourable Chief 
Minister, Orissa inaugurated the scheme by 


Collector, Sundargarh 


handling over the boats and nets 
beneficiaries. The society started with 
modest beginning. However, by end of 
September, 1981 575Kgs. of different types 
of fish have been caught and after making 
payment to the members for their daily 
maintenance the society has g balan 


to the 


ce of 
about Rs. 2,000 in the Pass Book of 
members. This is not a mean _ achieve- 


ment within a period of one month. 
Society has sold fish at the r 
per Kg. on an average in th 
Rourkela and thus ga 
of about Rs. 6,000 in 


The 
ate of Rs. 10 
e markets of 
ined a total income 
the first month, 


up after the fingerlings 
reservoir at 
and when th 
fish after marketin, 
organised. 


y sets a better p 


38 Tice for 
8 facilities 
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Orissa’s rural poor get land, artisan training 


Orissa is nudging the landless poor into 
selfreliance by giving land and training 
in rural artisan trades. 


The results are already evident, The 


new programme for economic rehabilita- 


lion of the rural poor is fast reaching out 
lo project areas, 
Casual farm sands 


are being given 
femporary rights to 


reclaimed land or 
bullock-carts, or an anvil, hammer and 
tongs to set up a blacksmith’s shop. 
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the State has 


projects for y 
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the political ip 


leadership in 
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Government's 


Serving the 


Now efforts are b 
vable land. Goy 
producing two to 
Crop insurance is b 


eing made to fi 


nd culti- 
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subsidy for 


in total. 
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Rail Transport in 


Orissa— 


Some Achievements 


SHRI SATAKADI HOTA 
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Orissa is rich in mineral and forest 
resources, but mineral and forest based 
industries have not developed according 
to the requirements of time due to lack 
of infrastructural facilities mainly on 
railway system. A massive investment to 
the tune of Rs. 5,000 crores is expected 
to take place within next 5 years for new 
industries in the Central Sector in the State, 
i. e. a shore-based Steel Plant with initial 
capacity of 175 million tonnes with 
provision for further expansion to 3 million 
tonnes, an alumina / aluminium complex in 
Koraput and Talcher, a Fertiliser Plant 
at Paradeep, etc. All these would require 
considerable infrastructural facilities. 
In this context, therefore, State Government 
have been pressing the Government of 
India and the Ministry of Railways to 
develop new lines in the interior of 
Orissa without which _ industrialisation 
of the State would receive a_ set back. 


Orissa did not have its due share in the 
growth of Indian Railways either in pre- 
independence or post-independence era. 
It had only 1,300 Kms. of rail line against 
the national net-work of 53,956 Kms. till 
1950-51, which works out to 2.3% only. 
The British rulers connected 3 major ports 
and other strategic places with the capital 
of India for perpetuating their hegemony 
and for exploitation of industrial resources 
for benefit of Great Britain. Orissa was 
not considered then as either strategically 
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or economically important. It was only 
after independence the importance of the 


railway system, as an_ essential infrastruc- 
tural facility for both national and regional 
development was recognised by 


Government and the railway system assumed 
the role of bulk carriers of goods and 
passenger without which in a predominently 


vast agricultural country like ours the 
growth of economy and social mobility 
could not have been sustained. Massive 


investments were therefore mede in 5 year 
plans not only to reheblitate the railway 
system battered by the stress erd_ strain 
of the second world war but to. corvert 
it to a capable instrument to serve the 
requirements of a free country’s developing 
economy. In spite of this, growth of railway 
in Orissa in post-independence era is also 
not up to the expectation. Only 648 Kms, 
of route extension could be made 
during this pericd (till 1979-80) bringing 
the over all percentage to 3 per cent only. 


The Railway system passes through 
Orissa only at the rim and the whole 
interior remains untouched. Whatever 
Railway lines have been constructed since 
independence were to serve specific industrial 
Projects. Barasuan-Rourkela line was 
constructed to serve the Rourkela Steel 
Plant and the Titlagarh-Sambalpur line, 
to create an alternative route to accele- 
rate the movement of iron-ore flow to- 


wards Visakhapattanam port. Similarly 


Cuttack-Paradeep line was constructed 
to connect Paradeep by a railway line. 
Except some ofthese project-oriented lines 
construction of no new line was taken in 
‘hand either to fill up the missing link or to 
develop a backward and potentially rich 
region. Even Paradeep was not linked to its 
tich hinterland and the export traffic of iron-ore 
had to . be transported by rail from Bansa- 
pani-Barbil area via Tatanagar and Kharag- 
pur covering an additional distance of about 
332 Kms. and thereby increasing the cost of 
transportation by about Rs. 30 pertonne. 


Recent years have howaver sgan_ the 
thrust of railway expansion in the right 
direction. Construction of two major rail 
links, i. e., Koraput-Rayagada (174 Kms.) 
and  Jakhapura-Bansapani (179 Kms.) 
have started and the 3rd and the most 
important for emotional integration of 
western and coastal regions of the State, 
i.e., Talcher-Sambalpur rail link is under 
‘active consideration of | Governmant of 
‘India, Ministry of Railways. 


The first phase of Jakhapura-Bansa- 
pani rail link from Jakhapura to Daitari (33 
Kms.) has alrzady b22n 993ned to _ traffic 
since March, 1931 and 32s0nd phase from 
Daitari to K2oajhar (95 Kns.) has baan 
sanctioned. Thethird 91152 fron K20njhar 
to Bansapani (51 Kn3) will b2 followad 
by the second 94132 also. | With complation 
of this line Parad229 Port vill bo o93ned 
to its rich hinterland ind tha distance 
between Bansapani and ?aradaan reduced 
by 332 Kms. Besides 32varal Mineral as 
well as forest based industries along the 
line will come up in the economically 
backward district of Keonjhar. Govern- 
ment of Orissa have provided land free 
for the first phase involving an expenditure 
of about Rs. 32 lakhs and offered to provide 
land free for the 2nd phase also 


involvin 

about Rs. 77 lakhs. : 
The link from Koraput to Rayagada 

(174 Kms.) is Strategic to the development 


of the economically 

Koraput, Vizag Steel Pla 
Alumina 
district, 


backward district of 


ntand the Proposed 
in 


tribal H 
_fesources pean 


deposits of 
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minerals 


like bauxite, and 
a rich forest to sustain industries for decades 


limestone and 


to come. In the words of National Trans- 
Port Policy Committee a line from Koraput 
to Rayagada will enable opening up a 
mineral and forest resourcesinthe Bailadila- 
Koraput areas by providing and _ alternative 


and by-passing heavily graded ‘Anantgiri 
ghats’. 


The survey for Ta!cher-Sambalpur 
link (160 Kms.) has been completed 
and is now under consideration of railway 
Ministry. Since aportion of the alignment 
Passes through a rich coal bearing area. 
Ministry of Energy suggested to avoid the 
Coal bearing belt and there-after Ministry of 
Railways have asked South-Eastern Railway 
for re-Survey. This line is absolutely 
indispensable for emotional integration as 
well as economic development ofthe State 
which — suffered greatly till now due to jack 
of direct communication between the 
coastal! and wastern regions. This link 
would shorten the distance between 
western India and Eastern Coast by about 
470 Kms. and provide a direct fink to 
Paradeep Port. This will reduce the 
distance between alumina plant being set 
up at Damanjodi and the smelter Plant 
at Talcher by about 146 Kms. and give 
easy access to Talchar Coal fields ~ which 
have huge deposits of coal, In order to 
expedite Construction of this important 
rail link Government of Orissa have offered 
to provide » free of cost and earth 
Work under ‘Food for Works Programme’, 


rail 


A coach re 


recently inaugurated by the 
for Railways. 


about 20 Crores wit 
to overhaul 
Phase, 
second phase, 
Overhauling 
South- Easter 
Railways. This Would al 
ment to about 3,000 
qualified engineers 
Providing growth 
ancillary industries. 
have Provided 31 
Vicinity of State 
this Project, 


pair workshop has 


Cost 
Capacity 
the first 


n Railways, 


Persons 
and 
impetus 

State 
acres of 
Capital free of 


artisans While 
for Various 
Government 
land in the 

Cost for 


Similarly for ‘convenience ‘of passen- 
Zers going to New Delhi, Bombay and 
‘Other distant places Nilachala, Kalinga and 
Konark Express train have been introduced 
in recent years to give direct connection 
to New Delhi and Hyderabad/Bombay. 


Orissa had only 1,300 Kms. of railway 
lines up-til! India attained independence and 
only 648 Kms. of railway line were added 
to the railway net-work in Orissa since 
independence (till 1979-80). With the 
sanction of Rayagada-Koraput (174 Kms.) 
Jakhapura- Daitari and Keonjhar (128 
Kms.) and with the bright prospect for 
sanction ofthe3rd phase between Keonjhar 
and Bansapani (51 Kms.) and Talcher- 
Sambalpur line (160 Kms.) Orissa is 
expected to have another 513 Kms. of 
railway line within next 5 years (from 1980- 
81) which by any standard wili be unique 
in the railway development of the State. 
Yet there are many more things to be 
done. The narrow gauge lines from Rupsa 
to Bangiriposi and from Nuapada_ to 
Gunupur need conversion to Broad gauge. 
New lines from Khurda Road to Balangir 


Commissioner, Railway Co-ordination 
and Special Secretary to Government, 
Transport Department, Bhubaneswar. 


via’ Phulbani, Talcher «to <Bimlagarh via 
Barkote, Jeypore-Ambaguda-Kesinga via 
Jaipatna. Junagarh and  Bhawanipatna 
and the -links from Jeypore to Malkanagiri 
are very much necessary for development 
of backward areas of the State. Similarly 
there is need for introduction of more 
express trains to connect new growth 
centres to serve as intercity express and 
to connect the district headquarters with 
the capital. In this context, introduction 
of a fast express between Bhubaneswar 
and Howrah, conversion of Nilachala to 
a daily train an express train between 
Rourkela and = Bhubaneswar/Puri via 
Sambalpur, Titlagarh and = Rayagada, 
conversion of Puri-Assansol passenger 
to an express train with extension up to 
Baidyanath Dham are some of the long 
felt needs of Orissa. Over and above 
this, a separate Zone at Bhubaneswar and 
a new division in western Orissa and loca- 
tion of the railway service commission 
office in the State have been the demand 
of the State to remove deficiencies in the 


railway system in the State. 


—x-— 
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Law and Social Reform 


Dr, SHRADHAKAR SUPAKAR 
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From the days of Raja Ram Mohan Ray 
and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
attempts have been made to bring about 
social reform in Hindu society by legislative 


measures. But the law to reform the Hindu 
society has not always been effective 
enough, and has sometimes produced 


undesirable side effect. 


The Hindu Widow Re-marriage Act, for 
instance, was passed in 1856 A. D. but it 
was practically a dead Jetter till recent 
times. 


The Child Marriage Restraint Act was 
passed in 1929 but child marriages 
continued unabated till recent times, when 
female education in the country spread and 
educated parents realised that it is better to 
educate the daughters up toa fairly high 
standard before they are married. Education 
and not the law is the real anti-dote to the 
evils of child marriage. We find that where 
there is no facility for educating the girls, 
child marrjage cannot be effectively checked 
by law. Recently, we read the news of a 
minister in Rajasthan giving his child 
daughter jn marriage in defence to the 
Wishes of his father but in defiance of the 
law, though a minister is expected to be 
always on the right side of the law. 


We read hatrowing tales of murder and 
torture of young brides for not bringing 
adequate dowry to the bridegroom's family. 
The Dowry Act was passed in 1961. 
During. the last two decades very few 
persons have taken advantage of this law. 
Many marriages have taken place in flagrant 
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violation of the law. Many brides have 
been murdered, more have been tortured for 
no fault of their own, mainly because the 
parents could not fulfil the demands of 
dowry. 


The makers of the Constitution of India 
sought to bring about equality of tight 
among all, citizens (as far as possible) 
without discrimination on the ground Of sex. 
This is a fundamental right enshrined in our 
Constitution. 


The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, sought to 
improve the Jot of Hindu women by 
abolishing (and penalising) polygamy. 
Since polyandry is not merely illegal put 
unthinkable, a male whose wife igs living, 
cannot marry second wife. He is liable to 
be prosecuted and penalised for bigamy and 
his second marriage becomes void. But the 
criminal law on bigamy is so strict and it is 
sO difficult to prove the s€cond marriage 
that in many cases the bigamous_bride- 
groom andthe abetting Parents or priests 
have escaped punishment, and the first wife 
is deserted in most cases. 


Another important feature of the Hindu 
Martiage Act, 1955 is the right to apply for 
divorce either by the wife or the husband on 
sufficient grounds. Ji is said that it is better: 
to dissolve an unhappy marriage. 
Previously, the orthodox Hindu Society did 
not permit divorce anda deserted wife was. 
entitled <0 claim maintenance from her 
husband. Now that divorce has been 
legalised, a husband or a wife is free to seek: 
divorce on grounds of desertion, adultery;. 


etc., of the other spouse. These days 
scheming in-laws usually Persuade the 
obedient son to file a petition of divorce on 
dubious and got-up charge. A harrassed 
and tortured wife may also be forced to file 
a petition for divorce on the ground of 
cruelty of the husband. In either case, let 
us Say, the Court grants a decree of divorce, 


What happens then ? Whereas it is 
possible and easy for a divorced husband to 
get a virgin bride with susuptuous dowry 
without much loss of time after the statutory 
period of limitation, can the divorced Hindu 
wife find a bridegroom, even if her 
character is not tarnished by the husband 


and the in-laws in the course of the divorce ~ 


x 


Proceedings ? Constitutionally, the wife has 
equal rights, in the above case, but socially, 
she becomes an outcaste for all practical 
Purposes, i 


Ido not underrate the role of legislation 
in social reform. ‘Legislation is raising the 
Social consciousness of the elite. There is 
no doubt about this Point. But the most 


effective instrument of social reform is a 
growing consciousness and a growing 
concern among members of the society 


about wiping out corrupting social customs 
like dowry, child marriage, neglect of female 
Chlidren by Parents, etc. Educational 


institutions and mass media have vital roles 
to play in this matter, 


(PORE 0 So Paes 


Orissa in for boom 


Leading hoteliers in the country are 
making a bee-line towards Orissa. The 
Oberois, the Clarke Group, Asian, ITC and 
the India Tourism Development Corpora- 
tion (ITDC) have all decided to set up five- 
star hotels in the State. The hotels wil 
‘come up at Puri, Konark and Bhubane- 
sswar. 


Collectively, they will raise the availabi- 
lity of hotel rooms to 500 from 100 at 
present. The investment for each hotel is 
estimated at Rs. 4 crores. 


‘These development are expected to give 
a boost to tourism in the State where 
the annual inflow of tourists is a bare 
19,000 at present, Similarly, there has 
been a spurt in development of hotels for 
the tourists from the middle income group. 


For this category, nearly 20 hotel 
Projects have been approved by the State 


 Konarka’ 


Government at 


Bhubaneswar, Puri and 
Cuttack, The State Tourism Develop- 
ment Corporation is also 


expanding _ its 


HOTEL INDUSTRY 


present accommodation facilites at Puri, 


and Bhubaneswar. 


On the slopes 


Dhauli 

at Bhubaneswar the okke ened. 
together with the Hote] Corporation of 
India, Proposes to Set up Japan, 
typeinns. no 

The sudden interest j 

] In the ‘ 

Tlssa decision to declar aac 


tourism as an 


(Economic Times : 18-11-1981) 
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Preparing for the ASIAD-82 


% 


SHRI KEDAR MOHANTI 


BHT SS He GG Be SOG DARE SG Se ae oe ws Oe we ae 
‘ASIAD, 1982, the biggest sports event for The 1982 ASIAD, or the 1X ASIAN 


the country is a year away. But as one 
watches the preparations, the on goings in 
the stadia, where the competitions would 
be staged, the 12 month long period does 
not look longish. Fifteen thousand labou- 
yers are pulsating day and night, to 
complete the venues under round-the-clock 
guidance of engineers, designers and 
administrators. The fast progressing work 
at various stadia bears the testimony of 
how they are observed with the work, with 
dedication and determination. 


To this date, nearly sixty-five percent of 
work, that include construction of new 
stadium, renovation of existing enes, are 
over. Seventeen different stadia are being 
prepared in the capital New. Delhi, five of 
which are specially constructed for the 
‘Asian Games in line with international 
specification whomsoever | met, right from 
the Secretary-General down to wage- 
earners at these grounds thrilled me in 
their seriousness of purpose to complete 
the work even before the dateline. And 
dedicate those sports-yards to the nation, 
which the sports-lovers, ihe youth and the 
people would cherish for ever. After all, 
the building activities are shaped by indi- 
senous man-power, material and expertise. 
These venues will be realy by the middle 
of next year, giving adequate time for the 
testing of all the facilities, and if possible, 
give scope to the competitors for practice, 
before the commencement of the ASIAD on 
the 19th of November, 3982. 
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GAMES, to be staged between the 19th 
November to the 4th December, will be the 
biggest ever with 21 disciplines in’ the 
competition Games. The first ever ASIAD 
was hosted by Delhi in March, 1951, where 
eleven countries fielded their 489  sports- 
stars to further the spirit of the Asian 
Games, that symbolises continents’ striv- 
ing for excellence and unity. I! is exactly 
after 31 years, that 31 countries are parti- 
cipating in the 16-day long competitions. 
While twenty-one disciplines including two 
demonstration games will be in Delhi, 


Bombay “is the venue for Yatching and 
Kharakvasala in Pune for Rowing. 
Of the Delhi's sevenicen venues, the 


most important is the brand new 75,000- 
capacity two-tier Main Stadium in Lodhi 
Road. Apart from Athletic events, the 
inaugural and closing cecemonies and the 
final events of football will be slaged here. 
The Stadium will be equipped with 
Hungary-made two Electronic Score- 
Boards to disseminate latest results, record- 
ed by the photofinishing camera from 
Japan. A’ computerised information system 
with terminals on all venues, has been 
Elanned for the Main Press centre located 
ii this stadium, 


Delhi ‘ASIAD’s master crafim 
be the indoor stadium at the I 
Estate the biggest of its kind 
the largest in the w 
Ysmuna River front 


anship will 
ndraprastha 
end one of 
orld. Situated on the 
when completed it 


’ 


j 


will look like some giant ubject from outer 
space, with its bowlshaped, shimmering 
aJuminium outer-frame, inaking it an out- 
standing landmark of the city, With a 
frovision for 25,000 spectators, the stadium 
will have unique feature of a sound-proof 
collapsible partition, that can be drawn 
as and when required to stage more than 
one event simultaneously. 


The Cycle Velodrume is the newest 
attraction for the capital city of Delhi, 
coming up on the northernside of the 
Indraprastha Estate indoor stadium, 
‘Attached with a spectacular gallery for 
two thousand viewers, the Velocrome was 
long-awaited for ordinary peopie, whose 
dependable mode of travelling is a bi-eycle 


and day-to-day sport. 


Construction of new stadium and reno- 
vation of Delhi’s existing sports complexes, 
including the National Stadium ‘that 
staged the First ASIAD, is costing nearly 
sevenly crores. Certainly a big amount, 
but nevertheless wanted in the pursuit of 
sports, by a vast country of ours. The ex- 
penditure constitutes only one-fourth per 


is 
t 
b 
joa 


‘city, Delhi’s population 


cent of nation’s annual budget to translate 
into action many sports-promotion schemes 
lying idle for all these years. The invest- 
ment brings about a very valuable capital 


asset for the sportsmen and women, and: 
the future gereration. 


The Special Organising Committee assis¢ 
ted by twenty-stven specialised commi- 
tlees, is very much concerned about the 
accommodation of competitors and the 
sports-enthusiasts, who -vould throng the 
during the ASIAD 
fortnight would swell by _ sixty-thousand. 
Nearly five thousand competitors and 
sports-officials will make their home in the 
‘Asian Games Village, fast coming up at 
Siri Fort. Besides living accommodation 
in 703 flats of ten different categories, the 
Village complex has Plactice. area for 
various disciplines, a cultural-cum-commu- 
nity hall, mini-hospital, shopping centre, 
sauna bath tubs and interestingly a Tower- 
Restaurant-cum-Viewing 


gallery. For 
most of the visitors hotels, motels and 
rest-houses are being identified. Anyone 


going round Delhi now 


can see for himself 
the fast 


coming up hotels that would 


change the shape of this capital metropolis, 
‘The Universities, colleges, State Govern- 
ment Bhavans are also to be involved in 
sharing this edditional population. Ano- 
ther unique arrangement is by the ITDC 
preparing an approved list of paying- 
guest accommodation for those interested 
tou lessen the burden on the official front. 
Visitors coming from distant places will be 
given accommodation on priority basis. 


A year-long publicity campaign has 
begun from the 19th uf November, to 
enthuse the people in and _ outside the 
country for the Games. Both the Govern- 
ment Media and the press are being active- 
ly involved in it. While Door Darshan 
plans showing films on the ASIAD, All 


India Radio would introduce regular sports 
magazines on the Games besides coverages 
m its daily bulletins. Journalists drawn 


Indoor Stadium 


Scramble for tickets will undoubtedly 
reach highest peak. The minimum being 
three rupees and maximum fity rupees, 
with slightly higher rate for the opening 
and closing event. .And as I gather the 
Students will enjoy concessions at the 
minimum for two rupees. The peculiarity 
is perhaps the absence of ‘Season Ticket’ 
and distribution of tickets will be through 


from far and near places would be taken 
round the venues at regular iniervals for 
reporting in their respective 
columns weeklies or periodicals, 


sports — 


Afterall the biggest sports events of the 
country has to arrest the peoples’ imagina- 


the State Bank of India. ton. (END) ‘ 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication, 
New Delhi 
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4uture Grevay Demand and the 
Rote of New and Renewable Sousces of Energy 


in Orissa 


x See 

a 4 3% Sa ts ToS oe 

BEC CM Ot Oe oe 
Ss Sot 

oa 


liners is a manifest common Wiis iS 
set in motion a series of ae pe " ne 
will enable our country to be assured o : 
necessary supply for its development eee 
over the next few decades and possi y to 
move towards a greater degree of Tet 
self-sufficiency. The rate of increase a fo) 
consumption will have to ae A one 
significantly as oil is likely to reac its pea 


i lobal energy source 
asthe dominant g 
before the year 2000. Thus the world 
community will, sooner than 


Previously 
visualized, have to make a relatively rapid 


transition to radically new energy mixes, 
So far, neither national-policy formation 
nor international co-operative efforts have 
been adequate to bring about the global 
changes required; planning, financing, 
Priority-setting, popular _acCeptance and 
Consultation all take time, and bolicy 
decisions are therefore urgently required to 
bring into use alternative sources of energy, 
Thus, a major challenge for mankind in years 
to come will be to implement a coherent 
series of policies at regional, national and 
world levels & during this transitional period, 
aimed at moving from Present energy limited 
basis to a more sustainable and diversifieq 
structure of energy demand and supply, 


It is genejally estimated 
contribution to the total 
on a world average, 
15 per cent. 


that the Present 
energy Supply, 
aMounts to some 
However, this figure Uncertain 
ecorded Contribution of SOme 


commercial and Non-commercial traditional 
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energy sources, Particular! 


Y draught a 
power and biomass, 


nimal, 
Most 


Projections 


evelopment 


Objectives are realised, 


Consumption jn 


energy supply will 
Present level to about 
St doubling the 


aMounts to a fiye in 
absolute terms, NS Of this 
volving struc. 
€Conomy, Partj- 
to financial flows 
economic | ang technologica| 
This has Profound implications 
al sector where eye 
Small per Capita 

Major iMprovemen 
of improve healt 
for those billion 
affected, 


reaching, in 
in national 


respect 
and sogj 


factars, 
S who will 


in rural 
icant Of decentral; 
applications, ntralised 


But all Over the world 
: ; People 
are moving to live in utban areas The 
fraction of People jj i 
Si9nificantly 
ver 65 per Cent in 2) 
That means that about Tene 


will live in urban areas in developing 
countries. Out of this figure major contri- 
bution will come from_ India. Urban 


settlements typitied by population densities 
of 1000 persons per square kilometer 
Can not exist on the basis of distributed 
energy sources, Therefore, urbanisation 
will require energy supply infrastructures 


that are mostly centralised to some extent. 
For example large scale solar plants could 
meet the need in urban and rural settles 
ments. The table given below gives the 
list of documents in the farme-work of 
technical preparation of the United Nations 
Conference on new and renewable source 
of energy. 


NCW AND RENEWABLE ENERGY TECKNOLCGIES AND APPLICATIONS 


Energy sources Liquid transport Centralised electric Decentralised Power Heat 
fuels power 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1° Solar Thermal Electric Thermal Electric Solar passive solar pond 


Photovoltaic solar 


pond: 


2, Geothermal 


3. Wind 
4, Hydropower Hydropower 


Ethanel Methanol 
Vegetable oils. 


5, Biomuss 


6. Fuel wood and 
charcoal, 


7. Oil shale and tar Syn-crude 
sands. 


Shale burning 


8. Ocean energy.. 
9, Peat Methanol 


. Draught animal 


Geothermal electric. . 


Direct ccmbkusticn .. 


Direct combustion 


Tidal OTEC Wave 


Direct Combustion:. . 


Photovoltaic, Solar flat plate Evacua- 
ted tube Solar Cookers 


Solar Concentrators. 


Geothermal small 


power, 


Geothermal Direct heat. 


Wind electric Wind electric 


shaft, 


wind 
Minihydro 


1° Diesel with liquid 
biofuel, 


1, Direct combusticn 


2. Diesel with produ- 
cer gas. 


2. Biogas oe 


3. Diesel with biogas 3. Producer gas as 
4. Direct combustion 


5. Fuel cells based 
on liquid/gas fuel, 


Direct combustion of 
wood and charcoal, 


Liquid fuel for cooking 


Wave 


1. Direct Combustion 
2, Gasification od 
Traction and_ shaft 
power. 


Direct combustion. 


Now Orissa is -depending on hydto and 
thermal power for generating electricity. 
This will not be sufficient with increase in 
industries and population, within a few 
decade. The course of river changes due to 
Climate disorder. Therefore, it is not wise 
to depend fully on hydropower. Similarly 
due to very limited sources of coal, the 
thermal powers can not be dependable. For 


oil Orissa is depending hundred percent 
on Centere, which again import a major 
amount from other countries. Therefore, 


keeping in view the future energy crisis, the 
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most dependable sources for 
solar and wind energy. 


Orissa, are 


In Europe energy has been extracted from 
winds for centuries through the use of wind 
mills. In Denmark and Hungary 0:2 MWE 
wind mills generators have been successfully 
Operated continuously for long periods. But 
these are huge, ungainly and relatively 
inefficient devices. Recent advances in 
using strong, light weight materials and 
sophisticated aerodynamic designs now make 
it possible to construct much more efficient 


and smaller generators. 


It appears likely 
that for the State like Orissa, these new 
wind-driven generators will be used to 
provide power in many remote locations 
where electrical network has -not yet 
penetrated and where relatively small 
amounts of power are required. On the 


other hand it seems unrealistic to suppose 
that a substantial fraction of our electrical 
power will even be generated by the winds, 


Any solar farm that is capable of competing 
with conventional power plants in the 
production of eleciricity will necessarily be 
very large and it will be expensive. A 
1000-MWe solar farm cost would probably 
be several times more than a nuclear plant. 
The projected cost of electricity delivered 
by solar farm is 3 to 4 times more than 
today’s cost for electricity from nuclear and 
fossil fuel power plants. Thus at present 
utilization of solar energy on a wide scale 
is not economically feasible. This is because 
of high cost of solar cells. The best and 
mosi efficient solar cells are constructed 
from high purity silicon. This is the type 
of cell that has been: used so successfully 
in the space craft. It is conceivable that 
increased production, coupled with new 
purification techniques, could substantiaily 
lower the material costs and provide 
sufficient converters for a solar farm, 


The immediate application of solar energy 
for rural areas in Orissa are the solar pumps. 
They can be used in remote areas, where 
the cost of taking electricity will be more 


or the availability of fossil fyels are not 
adequate. 


The analysis of the current energy 
Situation shows the necessity to introduce 
non-conventional sources of energy into 
the energy balance. To accelerate the 
introduction of technologies for the 
Utilisation of renewable Sources of energy, 
it is essential to make these techno- 
logies more efficient, reliable and cost 
competitive. More research and development 
is required as well as the adaption of the 
tachnologies on ithe Specific needs and 
preferences of potential uses. Also special 
attention should be spent to the social and 
cultural accsptance of new technologies. 
All the States in india should be encouraged 
to intensify the cO-operation in the field of 
research, development and demonstration of 
new and renewable so 
Gyeater emphasis aga aay 

r H ciated 
with transfer of know-how and the 
establishmant of manufacturing infrastruc- 
ture, so that Equipments shall be designed 
and manufactured locally ag far as possible 
taking advantage of local skills and materials, 
as well as of locally available finance, 


= , 
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Salt-water Crocodiles— 
Are they man-eaters ? 


SHRI SUDHAKAR KAR 
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Who is not afraid of crocodiles,  parti- 
cularly the Salt-water Crocodile (Croco- 
dylus porosus), which is thought to be 


dangerous to the domestic animals as well 
as to mankind. The name man-eating 
crocodile (the other name of Salt-water 
Crocodile) creates a terror among the 
villagers living on the banks of the rivers, 
where these crocodiles dwell. Unfortu- 
nately, the crocodiles were killed merci- 
lessly by the poachers and _hide-hunters 
and now there are only a handful of 
crocodiles found in nature in India and 
possibly left in the world. Their bad 
reputation as man-eaters made their life 
miserable throughout the Asia-Pacific 
Range. Are they originally man-eaters or 
they are turned as man-eaters ? Biologists 
and the wildlife lovers are endeavouring to 
protect them. Can we really protect 
them ?? 


The past history of the man-eating 
crocodiles js most interesting and roman- 
tic. The old people of the locality narrate 
SO many interesting stories. They recall 
“one day there were thousands and 
thousands of crocodiles in the rivers Brah- 
mani, Baitarani, Dhamara, Bbhitarkanika 
and Kharasrota”, They had seen Gharial 
and Thantia Gavialis gangetious (of course 
both are same species but in male Ghariai 
there is a Ghari on the tip of the snout). 
Baula or Dhinkia (both are local name of 
Salt-water Crocodiles) and Gomuha 
Crocodylus palustris. From these three 
crocedilian species, the Salt-water Croco- 
diles are very popular to the local people 
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as they think them most dangerous. 
According to the local people there were 
hundreds and hundreds of crocodiles 
basking on the banks of the rivers. It 
was really very interesting sight to see 
them. People close to river banks took 
their bath in the rivers with great fear. 
Sometimes, people prepared fence protru- 
ding to a distance of 100’ or more (depend- 
ing upon the tide level) into the river 
from banks into which the crocodiles 
could never enter either in low or in high 
tide. These help the people to take their 
bath with less fear and anxiety. 


It had so happened sometimes that the 
crocodiles come to nearby villages at the 
lime of high flood in rivers and a few 
stayed in the ponds and ditches after 
receding of the flood. People killed those 
crocodiles either for fear or for mere 
pleasure. 


Forest. = Department/ Gevernment — cf 
Orissa, declared Bhitarkanika as Wild- 
life Sanctuary (gazetted in April 1975) to 
Save the Salt-water crocodiles and its 
mangrove habitat. Prior to this, people 
were felling the trees indiscriminately by 
which the natural habitat and the nesting 
grounds of the nesting female crocodiles 
were heavily and frequently disturbed. 
Throughout the day and night, people 
were busy in fishing inside the river and 
creeks using the nylon gill nets which 
proved to be most harmful particularly 
to the young crocodiles. A number of 
boats and dinghis were plying all the time 


throughout the year for collection of 
either firewood or transporting fish to 
nearest markets. Again, people were 
disturbing the nest-guarding female croco- 
diles and also they got pleasure by dama- 
ging the eggs. 


As their natural habitual, so-called 
‘abode’ was much disturbed by the people 
and also they were frequently scared by 
the professional hide-hunters, the ani- 
mals left their natural habitat and migra- 
ted to associated Bramhani, Baitarani and 
Kharasrota rivers for food and_ shelter. 
Here, they turned ferocious as they never 
got sufficient food and proper place for 
shelter. They started eating the domestic 
animals which arrive near the river banks 
either for food or water. Sometimes, the 
human beings were also victims of these 
hungry crocodiles. The ‘man-eater’ croco- 


diles belief spreaded and ultimately those 
were killed. 


In the year 1975, Stale Forest Depart- 
ment, took leading role for the conserva- 
tion of this archic reptile through 
assistance from Government of India. 
This Conservation Programme is alsa 
getting assistance from Food & Agricul 
ture Organisations of the United Nations 
Development Programme, <A Salt-water 
Crocodile Research and Conservation 
Project has been iniliated since mid-July 
1975, which is located at Dangmal close 
to the river Bhitarkanika, The prime ai 
of this Project was to 


the 


Acquire first hand 
Research Officer 
Bhilarkanika Sanctuary 
Dangmal-754299 
=X 
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knowledge about the ecology of this 
crocodilian species through intensive 
research both in captivity and in the 


remaining wild population in the Bhitar- 
kanika Sanctuary for Conservation of this 
endangered Crocodile. 


Full protection has been given to the 
Bhitarkanika river and its associated 
creeks and nullahs with a view not to 
disturb the natural habitat of the Salt- 
water Crocodiles. Fishing is totally 
banned inside the Sanctuary and also no 
one is allowed to enter into the 
forest for collection of firewood. So. since 
last six years there is not a single case of 
atlack on man by the crocodiles. All the 
surviving adults, sub-adults and juveniles 
are living freely inside the Sanctuary. 
They are not migrating to other associated 
rivers as had happened before 1974. 
They are seen either Swimming in the 
Bhitarkanika river and creeks or basking/ 


resting on the mudbanks close to mang- 
rove vegetation. ; 


“As happens in case of m 
So also the Salt-wate 
inherited a very ba 
eater’ actually, they 
limes circumstances make them fe 
and they run after the e 
mately man is the las 


an eating tigers” 
r Crocodiles have been 
d reputations as ‘man- 
live on fish food but all 
Yocious 
asy prey and ulti- 
t target. 

Now, Crocodiles are ve 


home —the Sanctuary, and it is our duly 
to protect this unique reptile not only for 
ourself but also for future generations, 


ry safe in their 


The Broken Soliloquy of Sun 


SHRI PRASANNA KUMAR PATSANI 
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Days of festivity Maghasukla* 

robed upon a saree of pleasure 

all in picking it in music 

Shamba tears his passion 

a foam of repentance crowds the time. 
Orissa peeps through the culture 
flame buoyant the face of nature. 
Memoty polished the lap of Spring 
Clutching the knot of fear 


A Sort of adventure embleming 

my deep rest of life, Konark 

rolling like a colourful vision 

to the blind horizon my eye. 

It pays to the salt of sea 

and blood veiled with its mum. 

My imagination shadows to sun 
butterfly like to the lass of violet. 
Sculptors turn into the echoes of clouds 
casts a bower in the sky, 


* A month of winter 
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Broken pieces of ivory 

bends with the essence of culture 

Konark roam you in the gambling of the fraude 
the pearl of elephant crumbled into pleasure 
the snail of sea forged to the lime of culture, 
Sit on the tearful eyes you 

twisting their lips to hell, 

Sounding cataract of fragrance of musk 

from the dear, you charm in the blood. 
Drops by drops of fever binds the robe 

of your pleasure. 


! gaze in wonder to the horse 
breaking the span of time 

the elephant and lion adoring 

the mask of mercy and justice 
swing in the art. Ramachandi* 
coffined near by you, a Sweat 
from your body on earth. O' Konark 
| feel the blood of that heritage, 


Dethroned from his victory 
*Kalapahads Comes, a stormy night 
from the core of his drum beating. 
Mine blood Provoked to that 
visible fluid of art. Rain s 
He scatters the dread of 
in the weather of the hu 
wind thrills a tiver of wi 


Wings in faith 
the corps 
Man skin 


Sdom. 
A winter, a foggy winter 


he belching out the norms of his desire 
a Silent music of his lust, 

He twisted my memory, to the soj| 

of winking star. Motning closes its face, 


Ramchandi becomes a Scar uf desire 
On his face, smiling to the 
a storm rushes like a Stranger. 
She: bears his face with a 
host of lust tinged in the juice of 
China rose. She flames in Sea of blood 
and a dawn locked Up in his desire, 
Bleeds she to his Stress, Kalapahada 

aIN goddess as Old culture 


a an 
A king who conqured Orissa 
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Nectar of her breast 


Hails the motive of his drum 

rainbow of his hopes fades. 

Counts he her departing days 

like a star to the season of earth. 
Craves not she more a moment 

her wisdom crippled a living monument. 


A siren song, memory of the art 
edges her eye for her lost days 
Kalapahad enters like a darkness 

to the stone. Croped not she 

in had of cruel time, Prajapati* 

adding a bliss to it. A range of 
difference stands the two pillars 

of gate-way and temple 

two vibrations of a lion and elephant 
a lady swing in them a look to the 
pomp of the past. The lady weaponed with 
courage, mane of the lion and_ string 
of the elephant, she holds to her love. 


Konark sits over a bed ot grenite 

a seat of dark night with a 

stand of statues of sanyasis. 

Clouds become alock with a shadow 
of human agony. Veda in sublime print 
in milky-way, @ sacread thread. 


Konark, sits on truth with 

a glaze of the ornaments, injured 
never by the lust of gold. it adorns 
a lady of century, a string of shame 
falling from the sarees. Knee stands 
for opinion, a keen hand recited 

the flow with a spontanity of breast. 
Sun stands like throne, the sky altar. 
Sorrow leaps up a weapon, lotus a pleasure. 
a tide of clouds addressed 

sun roams in seven colours 

to the sphere of life evading 

a touch to moribund of time. 

Nature plagued to hollowness 

with a rider of seven horses 
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* The old epic of India, 


*A Rishi 


*Mahabharat recited the sun 
a bird of lost feet 

quenched a blessing to it 
*Kashyap offered a boon 
*Binata swear for two children 
*Kadru a mother of hundred Nagakanya* 
Sun a bird of half romantic 


nature 
a bond of zealosy of Binata. 
Poem mine sings a brid to the sun 
restless from one to other corner 
of ever golden colour. The cobras 
isolated roam in the crevices of their gift 


holds the sun on head/looks the sky for an 
the faint twilight its witness. 

The poisons cold to the best 

a shadow become the blue of a sky raped. 
pearl play in sun, affinity bafling the race. 


affinity 


A scale releasing the glory 
the’ isolation plea to it. 

Cobra comes at night 

sun adores their love 

a union palsied not in time. 
Pigeon comes with their breath 
a step forward in peace 

from the crevices of Stone 


their eyes dance in sense of erotica 


wings flicker in day broad light. 
Cobra looks to the void 


in a glance of anguish. 


(To be continued) 


which sings the glory of Lord Krushna 


*A dis-iple to kashyap 
* A disciple to kashyap 
* A daughter of Cobra 
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Nature’s Recuperative Force 


Dr. A. K,. MAHAPATRA 
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Man has in him a miniature universe. 
He is literally much more than mere 
chemical conglomeration of solids, water 
and the air. All changes in him are 
isotonic with a variety of changes in the 
universe. Djfferent seasons are active 
cyclic procésses to purify nature; for, the 
universe gets affected with unwanted 
quantity of heat, air and many _foxic 
substances. The Provisions of the Sun, the 
Moon, the air, the summer days, the rainy 
days, the winter days are intended to main- 
train the status quo in the universe. 


To elucidate further : every pathological 
growth in the universe is effected by the 
accumulation of pollutants. The whole 
universe, in an attempt to get rid of such 
toxic substances, brings in it shower, 
Storms, clouds, dewdrops, etc., Manifesta- 
tion of these conditions may be slowly, 
developing or abrupt. These conditions 
are outcome of degeneration, and can be 
Compared with the appearance of diseases, 
either, acute or chronic, in man. ‘A's is the 
Case with the universe, the human systems 
are exquisitely designed to instantaneously 
respond to the pathogenesis of humanbody. 
This phenomenon proves the efficacy, of 
our internal organs to combat any such 
Pathological growths. Hence, it is impera- 
tive to Strengthen the organs and to stimu- 
late their functions so as to keep the whole 
body fit. 


Therefore, man depends on the nature. 
His body systems are designed to obey, the 
Natural laws. His body is capable of 


accepting only the natural substances. In 
the event of any such pathogenesis, man 
can resort to the natural therapeuties which 
ably reverts the body to the status quo. 
The nature is all sovereign in this respect: 


The nature is a well-systematised, well- 
organised, well balanced force @ vital Force. 
It generates and destroys; it nourishes and 
nurtures; it is defensive and offensive. 


Site—It lies in blood and lymph, inside 
cells and outside cells; it lies in tissue 
fluids, gland juices, and in hormones and 
enzymes; in proteins and cells, It lies in 
body and mind—in soma and psyche. 


Nature of nature—The nature exists in 
life, promotes life, and it is life. It is 
harmony, it creates harmony, it remains in 
harmoney and culminates in harmoney. It 
starts with the first breath and ends with 
the last breath of life. The nature plays 
the fiddle in intrauterine life and goes on 
doing so till death, even after death-(Mole- 
cular death). 


Broad Spectrum definition—Nature is, 
thus, a complex, homogenous harmonious 
physic-chemico-environmental proces Ss, 
wholly biological, modulated through 
cellular, molecular harmonal path-way. 


Functions—It heals, protects, generates, 
vitalises, galvanises, stimulates, It remoyes, 
destroys, cleans. It detoxicates, dilutes, 
diffuses. It normalises, harmonises 
tacclamatises, synchronises and vitalises, 
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Disease, Death, Decay, and Dissolution— 
Disease takes hold when nature’s function 
Becomes. weak. When nature fails to 
heal, diseases advance and atleast extinc- 
tion of the life occurs. Protective agents, 
curative measures work through the 
mantle of nature and all these fails when 
nature fails or falters. 


Decay advents when nature decays. In 
short, when the magic of the nature fails 
the tragic end comes. 


Every useful factor, may, it be, food or 


medicine, physical or chemical action, 
electrical or radiation—all mediate through 
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nature. Hence, if nature fails, tragedy 
comes, and nothings cures. Nature nur- 
tures, and cures. 


Now coming back to the concept of the 
Universe the COSMOS, the world, and the 
animation-plant Kingdom and animal 
Kingdom-including human. The nature is 
infinite and the mystery of its function is 
unimaginable and ill-conceived. Man’s 
exploration of the interior, meaning thé 


nature in his system in Soma and Psyche— 
far interior to his 


: exploration of the 
exterior—the external nature. Nature 
vibrates in harmony, rhythm and 
symphony. ; : 


Couteibution of the Uuidals to the Political life of 
Southern Qsissa dusing the 19th Century 


Dr, BHASKAR DAS 
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In the Southern tract of Orissa, comprisir.g 
of the Ganjam, Koraput and the Phulbani 
districts, ihe Konds and the Savaras const- 
tute an important segment of the total popu- 
lation of Orissa! The arca of Kondhs is 
known as the Kcdhmals,* including the 
tributaries of Orissa, Bouch, Dasépalla and 
Nayagarh. The Kondhs are numerically 
Supetior in the district Koraput while in 
between ‘he bo:der cf Koraput and Ganjam, 
the Savaras inhabit in the interior hills on the 
banks of river Bansachara ard Mzherdra- 
taneya. Apart from the Gcnjam maliahs, the 
Savaras are also found on the river banks of 
Godavari in Bhadrachalam. In Orissa an 
isolated section of the Savaras live in 
Keonjhar.? 


The chief occupation of both these tribes 
is cultivation. The itvpe of cultivation is 
known as ‘Kumeri’ or ‘Podu’. The people 
mostly for their life depend upon the forest 
products of their places. Their Inability in 
Numerical accounis and génetal isolation 
from the majority section of the civilized 
people are the chief causes of their 
long poverty and suffering. The Kondhs 
though prove much better than of the 
Savaras, in carrying out their business on 
forest ptoducts, both equally suffer lacking 
trade tacit. The Kondhs ceem to be ina 
good economic position than of the Savaras. 
The misery of the Savaras is due to their 
incapacity to assimilate and accept a fusion 
of culture, mastly on account of their like- 
ness to remain independent of any coritrol 
and as such to survive as an_ identical 
society. But this problem would have been 
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Overcome, had there been no language 
barrier. The language the Savaras speak 
has no sciipt. It is an oral lenguage. So 
also of the Kondhs. Eut the Kendhs attituce 
‘o life hed been charging since British rule, 
and they had been enjoying an advantage of 
intercourse of culture with the civilized 
people. In course of time they have picked 
up ihe Oriya script, have been using that in 
writing, ‘etaining their language spoken, 
which the Sava:as could rot. Though the 
Kapu and Godia Savaras have been influenced 
by the Telegu socieiy in the Vizagapatam 
district and by the Oriya society in the Parla- 
khemundi area in the Gznjam_ district, res- 
Pectively, their sense of acquisition, in the 
past, was not so high as in the case of the 
Konchs. Inspite of scme socio-economic 
drzewbacks, these tribes ccntiibuted much to 
the political unrest of the region duting the 
nineteenth century.* 


In the nineteenth century, the Company 
government came in contact with the Kondhs, 
during the petiod of Ghumsur wer Not 
that the Compeny government cid not know 
that a people so savage then, were living in 
<he :egion, but it-was ignorant about their 
social and religious life. During the early 
pericd of its tule, it had no chance to come 
in close contact with these pecple because 
of the internal system of government, which 
the company took time to understand. 
Towards the later part of the cCmpany rule 
it was beset with problems both political and 
religious that prevented in knowing these 
tribes better than it knew through the Meriah 
agents. 


The meriah mission in course of its work, 
conceived education as the only effective 
and wide media that could help these tribes 
to bring a change in their social and religious 
outlook, and their practice of sacrifice asso- 
ciated with their god or goddess. It was 
only rhe kondhs who had offered: human 
lives, and as such ‘Meriah’ was prevalent in 
that community. The savaras did not have 
any such practice.’ Moreover, in the year 
1855, the meriah agent came in Contact with 
the Savaras. So it can be conceived that 
the Kondh society had much advantage than 
of the savaras recived the humanitarian 
service of the west that brought the former 
to the lime light of civilization.® Facts like 
that the place of inhabitation was inaccessible 
and the non-existent of the institution of 
Meriah in the savara community had sub- 
stantial reasons to account for the non-ass9- 
ciation of the western government with this 
tribe for a considerable time. As such the 
impact of civilization on these two tribes 
varied comparatively. Development of 
communication facilities, economic penetra- 
tion and migration of these aboriginals to 
different parts of tha country too had certain 
impact On their out-look, and these enabled 
economic contacts.” 


Whatever might have been their Social 

~ and economic position, the political 
of the region during the nineteenth c 
Owes much to these iribal people, The 
East India Company, on assumption of 
authority over the tract in 1765, faced the 
chivalrous and war like hill rajas of the 
tract. Most of these rajas, apart from <heir 
regular paiks in their military Services, had a 
good number of tribal people under different 
denominations, such as Bissoys, Patros and 
Muthadars, etc. If the raias of the tract 
were said to have risen against the East 
India Company, it was only relying upon the 


tribal strength and faithfulness which was 
motivated politically,!9 


unrest 
entury 


The political unrest of the region 
mainly be attributed to 
of the revenue laws. 
ment was introduced 
Tajas were yet to rende 
to the Company author 
‘@ greater regard and o 
Any interference of 
administration of the z 


' Can 
the rigid enforcement 


The Permanent Settle. 
at a time when the 
their due Obedience 
ity. The People had 
bedience to their rajas. 
the company in the 
‘amindars was viewed 
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an attempt to deprive them of their hereditary 
right to hold the zamindary. This the people 
took not a personal cause of any raja, but 
of the people in general. The stream of 
such notion prevailed in the mind of the 
people throughout the century. Gradually, 
the concept of British interference the people 
felt in their social and religious life. When 
interference in religious life was felt,!! which 
the Company Government did not conceive 
at any time, but to take up some reformative 
measures it effected certain administrative 
changes association of the tribal people with 
the political movements became direct. In 
the sense, they mobilised their own tribal 


force against the British Government. In 
Order to vindicate their right, they rose in 
rebellion from time to time, viz. the Parla- 


khemundi rebellion in 1832, the Ghumsur 
rebellion jn 1832—36, the Kondh rising in 
1853 and 1857, the savara rebellion 1864, 
the Kotia rising 1866, the Cottigido rising 
1877 and the Rampa rising in 1880. 
these the most important 
rising of 1864 and of 1866. 
Not be much successful due t 
of great famine. 


pants were 
» WhO were 


Long before the Parlakhemundj 
of 1832, the Savaras had @ssoCiate, 
Nst the 


rebellion 


18141818 
Savara gave leadership 


of tha Mohery 
* Under the leader- 
Sursing Marat r 

ee ratha o 
9Ainst the Company Government 

_ attachment the 


' @arlier, a 
company led by Majhi 


Deo and Sano Deo proved futile.. However, 
the raja of Ghumsur, through Sursing and 
other rebellious leaders of Orissa, could 
assemble a handsome number of Kondhs to 
partake the paik rebellion of Orissa in 
Khurda in 1816.'4 The humiliating policy 
of the Company government against the raja 
of Ghumsur had united the Kondhs under a 
general interest to demonstrate their feeling 
towards the ruling party, The rising from 
1836—47 was headed by Dora Bisoy and 
Chakro Bisoy. It had a politicc! signi- 
ficance.'* 


With the introduction of the police system 
in the maliahs of Ghumsur in 1852, the 
kondhs of Lankagar demonstrated a minor 
rebellion in 1853 and in 1857. Behind 
these rising worked the motive of challenge 
to the work of the meriah agency. '® 


In 1862 the meriah agency was abolished. 
To make the message against meriah more 
popular, police system was effectively 
organised. This added much to the dis- 
contentment of the kondhs. It was partly 
from their dislike to confine their conduct to 
any sort of rule under a foreign government. 
Finally, this gave a rising known as the 
‘kootia_ rising’ of 1866. Many kondh 
villages joined the movement. Ojfiginally, 
the movement started in the Jeypore 
country. In 1864, certain proceeding of a 
Police Inspector Lrought on a petty insurrec- 
tion among the savaras in 1865. It was 
suppressed momentarily, with the help of 
Ganjam police, but was followed by the 
‘Kootia rising’.!7 


But the affair continued till 1877 under 
different forms and names. The rising of 
1877 was known as the ‘Cootigodg rising’, 
The general discontentment, arart from the 
causes of police indiscipline in administra- 
tion, was due to the government vetty 
work during the cultivating season. This 
was checked. Two years later, in 4879, 
the Rampa, otherwise known as ‘the fitoory 
conspiracy’ broke in Godavari district. It 
spread into the Jeypore zemindary and 
Malkanagiri early in 1880. This movement 
penetrated into Orissa as far as Khurda, 
through the Ganjam Maliahs!'®, Tho failure 
of these movements was not due to the 
imprisonment of the rajas, but of the tribal 
leaders. The spark of revolution was not 
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extinguished at the arrest, trial and life 
sentence of these leaders, but the action 
of the company government illuminated 
the spirit of challenge in other tribal leaders, 
outside the region, among whom prominent 
was Taman Dora, the leader of the Rampa 
rebellion of 1880. 


These rising had certain impact upon the 
policy of the British administration. At 
least, the Government could amend certain 
laws concerning Abkari and land revenue, So 
far the tribal people were concerned. Though 
these proved of little beneficial to these 
people of the tract, these could satisfy 
them timely. Becaus2 of these early move- 
ments a wider and greater association of 
tribals under the general quit-movement 
could be possible in Jater years. 
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“lam absolutely convinced that to return evil 


for evil leads nowhere. 


To return good for good 
is no virtue. 


The true way is to return good for evil.” 


—Mahatma Gandhi - 
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Cult of Varahi in Orissa 
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can then only be attached to Varah 


The worship of Varahli by a tribal lady does, necessarily, never Speak | 
| Of its folk-origin. Rather the dream to propitiate her at the placein || 
‘Vana Durga-mantra’ is indication of the loss of Varahi Puja at the place | 
by the time. The worship ordained to be done with the common Vana 

Durga-mantra, which is not found in Tantra Sara ete but employed in 
the worship of Durga, is more or less a speciality of Orissa. Folk origin 


the tribal people is found at other places of our country. 


i if ample evidence of the worship by 


—Chief Editor 


Varahi, one of the fiercest manifestations 
of the Mahadevi, one of the prominent 
mother goddesses, a ramification of sixty- 


four Yoginis and_ the counterpart of 
Varaha Visnu, was created from the 
energy of Varaha for annihilation of the 


demons—Chanda, Munda, Sumbha, Nisu- 
mbha, Raktabija and their king Mahisa- 
sura. Varahi along with other mothers 
like Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vai- 
snavi, Indrani and Chamunda assisted 
Ambika in her fight against the demons. 
Since she is propitiated with seven or 
eight mother Goddesses her origin is 


linked with them in a particular period of 
reflection, 


Similar to other gods and goddesses of 
the Brahmanical pantheon the origin of 
Varahi is traced.to Puranas, which are the 


last great authority on Indian religion, 
The Skanda Purana, Markandeya Purana, 
Matsya Purana, Devi Purana, Brahma Vai- 
varta Purana, Devi Bhagavata, Varaha- 
Purana, Linga Purana have lucidly des- 
cribed about the origin of the Matrukas, 
their iconographic features, their number 
(which of course differ from Purana to 
Purana) and their role in the religious 
worship. Of numerous mothers enumera- 
ted in the Puranic texts usually seven have 


been accepted, supported by the iconogra- 
phic data. 


The antiquities of the mother 
ses is veiled in obscurity, 
scholars have attempted to 
prevalence of their worship to t 
Civilization 
nium B. C. 


goddes- 
though the 
trace the 
he Indus 
flourished in the third millen- 
In fact, worship of Siva and 
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Sakti in Indus civilization was prominent. 


as is reflected from the excavated remains. 
While speaking about the religion of the 
Indus sculpture Sir John Marshall empha- 


tically indicates that Sakti worship was of 


great antiquity in India; it originated out 
of the mother goddess, and it was closely 
connected with the cult of Siva. But it is not 
definitely known the position held by the 
mother goddesses in the religious patheon 


that developed after the decline of the 
Indus valley civilization till the epic 
period or the Puranic age. I am of ithe 


view that the cult as a manifestation of 
female principle might have continued to 
flourish during this period. Had the cult 
not continued during this period the 
Puranas which contain accounts of the 
creation of the universe, its successive 
generations, genealogies of the kings, the 
royal dynasties, religion and mythology, 
origin of gods and goddesses, it could not 
have been recorded so nicely in glowing 
terms. Purana, therefore, as the last great 
authorities in matters of religion systema- 
tised all the thoughts of the previous age. 
Hence in my discussion I rely on the Pura- 
nic accounts in regard to origin of the 
mother goddesses and deal with the deve- 
lopment and 


spread of the cult with 
reference to the available archaeological 
data. Of the different Puranic stories 


relating to the origin of the Matrukas I am 
tempted to cite a few interesting ones. The 
Markandeya Purana narrates that these 
deities were born from Brahma, Visny 
Siva, Skanda and Indra to help the Maha. 
devi in fighting the demons like Sumbha 
Chanda, Munda and Raktabija, who were 
endowed with the character of mult 
into demons equal to himself in Ss 
and prowess no sooner drops of 
oozing from the wounds on the person of 
the Asuras touched the ground. Varat 
Purana relates Siva’s combat with ie 
powerful demon Andhakasura, 
him in the battle Siva created 
energy the goddess Yogesvari out of 

flame that: issued from his n oe 
similarly the other maj ey eal 

" Jor gods also er, 

ted their Saktis to help Siva, qt gas 
the assistance of these aod pre wat 
kas) Siva hia (Matra 


caused  annihilati 
danas sen ation to the 


ent way in 


iplying 
trength 
blood 


the 
To assist 
from his 
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humerous demons of similar stature 
sprang up from the blood gushing out of 


his body. Siva created 134 goddesses of 
formidable countenance to drink the 
blood till the demon was killed. After 
this event the goddesses started their 


campaign of destruction of the whole uni- 
verse. Siva prayed to Narasimha who 
appeared instantly with his claws bes- 
meared with the gore of Hiranyakasipu. 
his tongue flapping out like a spark of 
electricity, with his formidable 
long teeth, full of 
roaring like rumbling 
the fearful wind, that 


the destruction of the 
like oceans, 


fungs and 
mighty energy and 
clouds, agitated by 
blows at the time of 
world, 


ng with fire of 
ornaments and gar- 


his lustre all fe) 
. ear . ; Me 
universe, shining like the fire of ed ie 


with his beautiful and i i 

: illuminating z 
He created thirty-two divine mote a. 
Aiea bad the goddesses already created 
y Siva. All these Matrukas subbdued 


them and all created b i 
: 2 y Siva 
simha took refuse ith” adel 


ments, spreading 


advised them to foster fd pe i 
cee ae and animals look eis 
Stith ae pe Slory indicates the 
ae a S of the divine mothers. 
ria eh er stories found in the 
ae se the significance of 
Peculiarity in their fe ome as 
that they are neve mice phic feature is 


of fighting the e 
rather 


TMs, or 
T i ornaments and mounts of 

se 
Parts who are a. ° ‘he Female br 
are armed wi counter. 
Pons, wear With the same wea- 


Y the banners as 
ont ‘ae do. Accord- 

“sculpture like 
ike Maheswar, 
Varahi a short 
_® boar, 4 robust 
y like Varha-Vishnu, 
amunda repre- 


ns 


sented as skeleton in appearance-flesh 
dried up bones showing through the skin, 
eyes sunken and aluiomen contracted with 
hair standing with the shape of flames 
tied with snakes, with the teeth and 
tongue protroding cul, wearing a garland 
of skulls dressed in tiger skin having a dead 
bedy or an owl or a vulture as her vehicle. 


It is peculiar that the statues of the 
Matrukas -are not represented as war 
goddesses assisting Siva in his fight against 
Andhakasura or Ambika against Sumbha, 
Nisumbha and Raktavirja or drinking the 
blood of the demons oozing out of their 
bodies rather they are depicted in standing 
or sitting pose. They are either two-armed, 
a four-armed, usually held in the Athaya 
in the Varada poses and with Avyudhas 
accompanied by their Vahanas ani ihe 
children. The usual. iconographic vharac- 
teristics of Varahi run as follows—“Varahi 
has the face of a boar and the colour of the 
storm cloud. She wears on her head a 
karanda-mukuta and is adorned with 
ornaments made of corals. She wields 
the hala and the sakti and is seated under 
a Kalpaka tree, Wer Vahana as well as 
the emblem on her banner is the elephant. 
To this description the Vishnudharmoltara 
adds that she has a big belly, according to 
this authority, she has six hands, in four 
of which she carries the danda, khadga, 
Khelaka and pasa the two remaining 
hands being held respectively in the abhaya 
and varada poses. The Purvakaranagama 
says that she carries the sarnga-dhanus, 
the hala and the musala as her weapons. 
She wears on her legs nupura-anklels,” 


Leaving aside the archaeological remains 
of the mother goddesses retrieved from 
Harappa and Mahenjodaro we come across 
the reference of Matrikas for the first 
time in the Gangadhbara stone inscriptions 


of Kumar Gupta I. In chronological 
sequence the inscriptions of the early 
Chalukya rulers refer to seven mc‘thers. 


The Bihar Stone inscriptions of Skanda 
Gupta associate the Matrukas with Karti- 
keya, Hence it may be pointed thst the 
mother goddesses in group or in individual 
form figure prominently as an important 
aspect of Sakta tantric cult from the 
Gupta epoch, when the Great Puranas 
were systematically compiled. In  subse- 
quent period, as will be noted in the 
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succeeding pages. the cult of mother 
goddesses became so prominent that they, 
crept into the fold of Buddhism and Jaini- 
sm and spread in ail parts of India. 


So far Orissa is concerned it has been a 
prominent centre of Sakta tantricism from 
the early stage of afflorescence. According 
to Hevajratantra (7th century A. D.) 
Sakta tantricism flourished in four great 
centres—Uddiyana (Orissa), | Purnagiri, 
Kamarupa, Jalandhara. In the list of Sakta 
pithas enumerated in Puranas and in 
Tantras, Orissa is figured prominently, of 
course in different names. In some tantras 
and inscriptions Udra (a visaya or district) 
in Uttar Tosali, comprising the present 
regions of Dhenkanal, Talcher, Balasore 
districts, North Cuttack and Midnapur. 
Kalika Purana compiled in the 11th century, 
A. D. in substantiating the statement of 
the earlier texts emphasies that the first 
Brahmanical trantric pitha in India 
originated and developed in Uddradesa, 
the presiding deitites of which were Lord 
Jagannath and Goddess Katyayagni. The 
author in further highlighting the fluoxo- 
cence of the Sakta tantrism in Orissa has 
remarked in his book ‘Tantricism—A Study 
of the Yogini Cult’ in the following state- 
ment. His view point is based on the 
survey if the cult images in Orissa and 
the literary evidences. “The existence of a 
large number of Sakta tantric and saiva 
temples in Orissa, particularly in the 
coastal belt substantiate the © state 
ment of this Purana. These are concentrated 
mainly at Bhubaneswar, Puri, Jajpur and 
the Prachy Valley. They include lwo-sixty- 
four Yogini temples, 12 sets of Saptamat- 
trukas in a group as well as_ individual 
shrines at Varahi, Chamunda and Indrani”. 


That the Sakta tantric cult had a very 
long career in Orissa is proved by the 
existence of numerous Sakta tantric works 
in palmleaf manuscripts. This includes 
Uddisa Tantra, Kriyoddisa Tantra 
Uddamereswar Mahatantra, Tantra Chinta. 
mani, Saradarchanapaddhati by Godavara 
Mishra, Bhubaneswari Pujapallava, 
Durgochhava by Gajapati Purusottam 
Deva, Durgochhava Chandrika by Gajapati 
Rama Chandra Deva, Durga Yajnadipika 
by Jagannatha Acharya, Tararchana 
Tarangini by Ramachandra Udgata, 


Tarinikula Sudha Tarangini by Rama- 
chandra Udgata Jnanavalli Tantra and 


Sivarchhana Paddhati by Lakshesvara 
Rath, Vanadurga puja by Raghunath, 
Shyamarchanapaddhti by _ Pattajoshi 
Vasudev Rath, Shri Vidya Padhati by 


Krushna Mishra, Ugratara Padhati by 
Damodar Nandi, written by the scholars 
of Orissa along with three hundred 
palmleaf manuscripts on tantra written 
by scholars of other parts of India now 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. Several important works jn 
Oriya such as Kalika Purana, Chandi 
Purana of Sarala Das, Bata Avakasa, by 
Balarama Das, Mahabharata by Sarala 
Das and manuscripts dealing with magic 
composed in different periods up to the 18th 
century clearly establish the continuity and 
prevalence of Sakta tantricism in Orissa. 


The archaeological evidences reveal that 
the cult of Saptamatrukas vis-a-vis ihe 
cult of Varahi flourished in Orissa from 
6th-7th century A. D. The earliest group 
of Saptamatrukas along with their associa- 
tes Ganesa and Virabhadra is noticed on 
the northern wall of the Parasurameswar 
temple (650 A. D.) at Bhubaneswar. The 
images of Matrukas here are four armed. 
Varahi in this group holds a lotus and a 
fish in her right hands and a vase with left. 
The pedestal also contains a seate 


d human 
figure with two tripods. 


The fish in the 


hands of Varahi indicates the tantric 
aspect of Panchamakara. The matruka 
figures in the Vaital Temple (8th century 


A. D.) at Bhubaneswar come 
of chronology. Chamunda 

ing goddess of the shrine lo 
as Kapali and the temple e 
belongs to Khakhra 


next in order 
is the Presid- 
cally known 
nshrining her 


variety Specifically 
meant for the  sakta goddesses, The 
images are seated in Yogasana on full 
blown lotuses. The sow headed Varahi 


here holds a fish and battle-axe are in her 
hands associated with a devotee. The 
matrukas in the ceiling of the Jagamoha 

of Mukteswar Temple Contains beautiful 
figures of Saptamatrukas, each oceupying 


a petal of the eight-petalleq lot i 
a sort of canopy. Here we s anne 


for the first time babies ; 
(3 
matrukas (except Chamunda eee ane 


kas on the edge of the Markandeswar tank 
(Puri). at Jajpur (Two sets), one on the 
Dasaswamedha Ghat and the other in the 
compound of §. D. O., the miniature 
matrukas in the lintel of Durga temple at 
Sergarh (in the district of Balasore), at 
Kundeswar near Jagatsinghpur and_ the 
matruka fingures of Belkhandi in the 
district of Kalahandi, the figures of 
Dharmasala ‘now preserved in the Orissa 
State Museum, dancing matrukas preser- 
ved in Balasore Museum, image of  four- 
armed Varahi holding a Gada in the 
right upper, Panapatra in left upper, a 
child in the left forearm and the right 
forearm in vyakhana mudra seated on a 
lotus pedestal (Devoid of Vahana). It is 
interesting to note that the image of 
Varahi in the S. D. O. compound of Jajpur 


Varahi, j 
ahi, in the ¢. Dio. Compound, Jajpur 


Seated in Lali 

child on ‘i te Associated with a 

from % ‘ ri nd 

a ele broken) and ogee 

ever dheccveree ir 's the biggest 

tion of Nn India, In considera- 
the Workmanship, inscriptional 


evidences, historical accounts and_ other 
corroborative facts, the above noted images 
are assignable to Bhauma epoch (736—940 
A. D.). The Saptamatruka figures now 
preserved in the Khiching Museum (10- 
11th century \. 1.) with Chamunda as the 
presiding goddess now worshipped as 
Kichakeswari bespeak the flourishing 
stage of Sakia tantrism in that area bearing 
the Bhanja art tradition. 


Leaving aside the worship of Varahi in 
association with six other mothers she is 
propitiated individually as q cult. The 
image of the goddess worshipped at 
Chaurasi of Prachy valley in the district 
of Puri, is an instance of fluorocence of 


(FPR ee 


} 


wer 


Varahi, in Varahi temple of Chaurasi, Prachi 
; Valley (Puri district) 
the cult. The image “made of chlorite, 


the two armed image (6 ft. 1” in high and 
2 ft. 9” in wide) of the enshrined deity, 
Varahi which is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, is bold in execution .............+. : 
seated in Lalitasana on a cushion placed 


on a plain legged seat, with her hanging 
right leg resting on a crouchant life like 
buffalo, the figure holds in its left hand 
a cup and in its right hand a flesh. Decked 
in finger-rings, anklets, valayas (one on 
each hand), armlets, two kinds of hara, 
Jarge ear-studs and a fiara over the hair 
which rises upwards in spiral coils, the 
three-eyed deity is pot-bellied and is clad 
ina dhoti. The plain halo is oval, and 
the back side of the figure is cut out of 
the oblong back-slab which has at the top 
corners a vidyadhara, with a garland in 
hand, flying through the clouds. The 
image placed on a_ pedestal 5ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 9 in. excluding the projected chanel) is 
partially fixed into the back wall.” The 
temple enshrining the colossal image of 
Varahi comes in the order of khakhra and 
bears a resemblance to the Gouri temple 
of Bhubaneswar. On_ stylistic consi- 
deration the temple appears to have heen 
slightly earlier than the Mukteswar. Its 
surface is embellished with lavish 
carvings, narrative panels of Ramayana 
and the erotic couples. The architecture 
bears the characteristic features of 
Bhauma age. In the Jagamohan of the 
temple are seen two loose images of pot- 
bellied Varahi seated in Maharaja lilasana, 
one having a skull cup in the left hand 
and a fish in the right and the other four- 
handed holding in the lower left hand a 
skull cup, upper left hand, a rosary and 
lower right hand a water pot (upper right 
broken) associated with her mount bufta- 
lo and two devotees. These two images 
probably were enshrined in separate 
temples. In addition to this there are 
several images of Varahi in Prachi valley 
indicating the significance of the cult in 
the hoary past. . 


An image of Varahi (3}X2 ft. 2 in.), two 
armed seated in Raja-lilasana with fish 
and a wine vase in the hands at Banchua 
in Anandapur subdivision of Keonjhar 
district is worshipped as pithadevi draw- 
ing a large following from the neighbour- 
hood. Mention may be made of qa 
colossal figure of Varahi at Narendrapur 
of Bhadrak subdivision, a beautiful such 
figure in the collection of Lakshmannath 
Ray Mahasay (Balasore district), a four- 
armed Varahiin Balusahi of Puri town and 
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several other in the coastal belt of Orissa. 
It will be further interesting to note that 
the Matrukas come in the group of sixty- 
four Yoginis at Hirapur in the district of 
Puri and at Ranipur-Jharial of Balangir 
district. 


Varahi at Balusahi, Puri 


The Cult of Pancha Varahi is the specia- 
lity of Orissa. The custom of 


Worshipping 
of five Varahi in a single shrine js not 
traceable any where in India 


except 
Orissa. The images of Pancha Varahi 


worshipped in modern temple located in 
the village Satvaya on the sea sho. 
Cuttack district ty 
instance in the religiou 
Of the five images one is 
replaced by another unident; 

The Pancha Varahi he 
known as Panchurai. 
in the group (original j 
is known as Batakumari, 
2h ft.) as Panchu Varahi 
the third as Vimalai (of 
the fourth as (same Size) K, 
5th one as Janjali Seated 


lilasana holding each matsya 
hand and wine vase in the left 
with a seated figure below. 
associated one with the four images looks 
like a child but can be identified as a 
devotee. The figures are in fierce pose 
having pot belly, sow face well ornamen- 
tation seated in simhasana. The shrine 
has no history but is associated with 


mf 


in right 
associated 
The figure 


A Manifestation of 
Pancha y. i 
(Cuttack district) amie 


interesting 
Current jn the area 
tched up to 
1€S were Staying un- 
©. The animal clad 
ec b them, The 
4 “ring in the forest 
cpreading their fame for the 
= People, They exhibited 
of blazing flames 
People residing 
Surprised at 
te. When this 


in the neighbourh, 
Ood 
© unusual blazing ia 


continued for days together, people were 
stuck with fear. They proceeded in a 
group and intimated the interesting 
happenings to the king, who was fortuna- 
tely seen in the forest in a hunting 
expedition. The king was also surprised 
to hear such unusual event and instantly, 
ordered his minister and _ courtiers to 
proceed to the site. The people and the 
officials of the palace cleaned the way 
and arrived at the spot. Being aware 
of the approach of the people, they subsi- 
ded the fire and hid themselves under the 
earth. The people and the officials could 
not find any sign of the blazing fire but 
heard the musical sound coming from 
within the earth. At the order of the 
minister the site was dug out and the five 
images of Varahi were recovered. The 
goodesses told the _ king in a 
dream to propitiate her at the place 
with devotion as Vana Durga. 
A house was constructed for her at 
Satvaya, the place of the origin of the 
goddesses. As ordained by them animals 
were sacrificed. The priest and other 
service castes were attached to the deities. 
The Brahmi priest who was so engaged 


Superintendent, 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
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was infatuated to see the goddess in the 
shape of a beautiful maiden. When he 
wanted to touch her for fulfilment of his 
passion the goddess cursed him turning him 
to a piece of stone. The stone was kept on 
the edge of the pond for use by the people. 
The goddess directed the king in a dream 
to worship her by a tribal lady and never 
by any male priest.’ Since then a tribal 
lady has been in the services of the deity. 


The significance of worship of the shrine 
by a tribal lady reminds us of association 
with the tribals who probably inhabited the 
area densely in the past. It appears that 
the cult was originally in folk form and 
later on was superimposed by the Hindu 
sculptures. The tradition noted above was 
attached perhaps after installation of the 
goddess in iconic form. 


A short survey of the Varghi images 
indicates that the cult rose into eminence 
in a group of mother goddesses or in 
individual form durnig the time of 
Bhaumakara rule. Most of the images so 
far discovered belong to this era. The cult 
is still in existence as an important 
manifestation of Female Principle. 


a 


Orissa poor gaining ground 


A visit to Baniapada village in the 
Gondia Block of Dhenkanal district 
revealed the achievements of the ERRP 


Scheme. Instead of harvesting the econo- 
mical paddy as in the past the 60 selected 
families were growing several annual as 
well as cash crops—maize, cotton, ground- 
nut, brinjal, chillies, banana to their benefit. 


Nagpuri Behera, an agricultural worker 
was given a plot. That he was working 
since December last on a daily wage of 
Rs. 5 for every day of work. He disclosed 
that he had been able to earn Rs. 2,000 
from his yield of brinjal and Rs. 500 from 
chillies, He already had 100 bunches of 


banana from which he expected to earn an 
average of Rs. 1,500. He was thus able to 
buy a cycle and keep Rs. 400 in a nearby 
savings bank. This contrasted with his 
past when he worked for only two to four 
months ina year and was left with 
nothing to fall back upon. 


Dhruba Charan Bhuyian, who was 
earning a daily wage of Rs. 3 for the 
month or two in a year. Now he had his 
own land and made Rs. 500 from maize 
and Rs. 250 from groundnut. 


(From The Patriot : November 15, 1981) 
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MIND AND MATTER 


The Bivalent Psychic Selves 


~ To understand 


the nature of the 
discover the links it 

an-self and to : 
Haat with the whole of the universe, there 


exists a double circuit of knowledge. On 


he one hand, human-self obtains  infor- 
; ation about the universe through a 
ork of the senses, which we call the 


sensory knowledge. On the Se inane 
an is composed of living elemen 
a ry corpuscules that are co-extensive 
an the whole universe, so has an intuitive 
peaWiedao of the whole. The language 
that applies to our sensory knowledge is 
called objective, for it is based upon 
discontinuous nature of objects. The 
language structuring our LOLI e) know- 
ledge is on the other hand symbolic 


and 
is meant to describe the real and conti- 
nuous aspect of things } which underlies 
their known and discontinuous aspects. 


Considering the human-being as con- 
sisting of all the links that unite 
withthe cosmos, it has been foy 
the self is split up into two Parts; na 
Conscious-self and the unconscious 


The — conscious-self is 
all structures, each being 
building up by creating 
between all theitems of information he 
receives from the universe. |n Practice, 
this consists of arranging the relationships 
in{ a language: Whereas: the UNConscious. 
self constitutes an unformulateg know- 


him 
nd that 
mely, the 
“self, 


composed of 
succeeds jn 
relationships 


the , 


our 
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ledge, because it has not 


red that is to say, it has not yet become 
conscious. From all the masses of ex- 
Periences contained in the unconscious 
network, there finally emerge broad re- 
volutionary trends which are of consider- 
able importance to each one 

they are the fruits of 


yet been structu- 


of us because 
immense exploration 


of space and time undertaken by life, 
Dr. Carl Gustav Jung, doctor and scientist, 
visionary and thinker, who 


ranks with 
ieth century 


has coined the term ; ‘archetypes’ forthese 


broad evolutionary trends, 


Man is ‘bivalent’ by 
self, both Conscious and 
The link between the 
the cosmos are abstract 


Conscious-self abstracts 
of information 


and classifies 


reason = of his 


Unconscious. 
Conscious-self and 
in character, The 


4 Certain amount 
coming from the 


( cosmos 

It according to a certain 
number of Postulates. This results in 
taking actual 


of Cross-sectj 
é ions, 
tations of our 


The limi- 
Sensory “organs ig incapable 
. pa 
of collecting al| the information from the 
Cosmos to activate 


smos 
On 
which ae hand, the archetypes 
unconscious. CYRAMic Nuclei of the 
us Psyche, guide behaviour 


drawing upon all life’s past experience and 
throw light not only on the past but on 


the future. By acting directly or indirectly 
upon man the great evolutionary arche- 
types finally break through in the form 
of symbols into the human conscious. 


To comprehend the hidden reality of 


the known universe based upon sensory 
knowledge, the archetypes of the un- 
conscious-self guide the conscious-self 


in either of the following two ways: 


(a) Man analyses his environment by 
observation, structures it by 
language, and finally pushes 
this structuring to the point of 
discovering symbo!s which are 
a translation of the archetypes. 


(b) Man is besieged from within 

' by the archetypes and this ends 
by producing conscious symbols 
translating these archetypes. 


I 

Koestler’s Pill to Co-ordinate the two 
selves 

The question arises: why is it not possible 
for the archetypes to manifest themselves 
in the conscious-se!f to enable man to 
comprehend the cosmos in its totality? 
Why is it not possible for the sensory 
knowledge to blend together automati- 
cally so as to give us a true picture of 
underlying reality of nature and to guide 


us to follow the evolutionary trends? 
Arthus Koestler has found the answer 
in modern science. Papez-Maclean theory 


states that there are fundamental differences 
in anatomy and functions between the 
archaic structures of the brain which man 
shares with the reptiles and lower mammals 


and the specifically human neocortex, 
which evolution superimposed on them 
without, however, ensuring adequate 
Co-ordination. The result of this evolu- 


tionary blunder is an uneasy co-existence, 
frequently erupting in acute conflict, 
between the deep ancestral structures 
of the brain (identified with the unconscious 
self), mainly concerned with instinctive 
and emotional behaviour and the neocortex 
(identified with the conscious-self) which 
endowed man with language, logic and 
symbolic thought. 
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Arthur Koestler in his latest magnum 
opus, ‘Janus: A Summing up’, writes, 
“We, thank God, have a solid copus Callosum 
which integrates the right and left halves 
(of the brain), horizontally; but the vertical 
direction, from the seat of conceptual 
thought to the spongy depth of instinct and 
Passion, ali is not so well. The evidence 
from the physiological laboratory, the 
tragic record of histroy on the grand scale, 
and the trivial analogies in our everyday 
behaviour, all point towards the same 
Conclusion”. Koestler believes that modern 
medicine May correct evoiution’s glaring 
blunder so that reason may be reconciled 
with emotion. In. this context he writes, 
“To neutralise these Pathogenic tendencies 
does not seem an impossible task. 
Medicine has found remedies for certain 
types of schizophrenic and manic-depressive 
psychoses, it is no longer utopian to believe 
that it will discover a Combination of 
benevolent enzymes which provide the 
neocortex with a veto against the fallies 
of the archaic brain, correct evolution’s 
glaring mistake, reconcile emotion with 
reason and catalyse the breakthrough from 
maniac to_ man”. It is to be noted hat 
Koestler’s thesis is based on some findings 
from physiologica! laboratories, which have 
not yet been corroborated by any findings 
from micro-biological researches. Science 
has yet to give a_ final answer as to 
whether our genetic code incorporates 
Within itself the remedia! measures that 
Koestler's enzyme combination is expected 
to heal. Even his thesis has been strongly 


refuted from ethical! and sociological! points of 
view. In an 


article entitled “Arthur 
Koestler.’s Theodicy: On Sin, — Science 
and Politics’ (Published in the February, 


1979 issue of Encounter), Ste 
the eminent Philosopher of 
convincingly explained that 
macology is no answer to this 
lunder. Even if Koestler’s 
available, it holds no 
a rational World order. 
aptly pointed out, 
of Koestler’s 


phen Tou!min, 
science, has 
Psychophar- 
evolutionary 
pill is made 
hope of building 
As Toulmin has 
“The general availability 
drug would only accelerate 
the coming of W. B. Yeat's new Behemoth. 
Failing the creation of new and Powerful 


institutions of international Co-operation, 


it would lead to a_ situation in which 
“the best’ finally lost the last of their 
“conviction”, while the ‘worst’ retained 


their passionate intensity’. 


II 


Microphysics and Parapsychology: 
Parallelism. 


A 


Relativity and quantum mechanics are 
the epochmaking discoveries of twentieth 
century. Relativistic quantum mechanics 
and quantum electrodynamics have 
altered man’s views about the microphysical 
world. The great iconoclast, Werner 
Heisenberg, has uprooted the casual 
determinism in physics by his celebrated 
‘Principie of Indeterminacy’, which is 
as fundamental to modern physics as 
Newton’s laws of motion were to classical 
mechanics. This principle States that 
the more accurately the physicist is able 
to determine the focation of the electron, 
the more uncertain its velocity becomes; 
and vice versa. This indeterminacy js 


not caused by the imperfection of our 
techniques of observation, but by the 
inherent nature of the 


electron as both 
particle and wavicle, which makes it both 


theoretically and practically impossible 
to pin down. This implies that at the 
subatomic leve! the universe at any given 


moment is in a quasi-undecided 
and that its state in the next mom 
to some extent indeterminate oy 
Because of this fuzziness of 
physicist's statements about 
particle can only refer to 
not to uncertainities; in 
the !aws of probability supplant those of 
causality. Another important Concept 
in modern physics is Nie} Bohr's idea of 
complementarity. Modern microphysics has 
discovered that one can only desctibe 
light by means of two logically Opposed 
but complementary Concepts: the idea of 
particle and the wave. Ina simplified way 
we may State tha in &xperimenta} 
Conditions light Manifests itself as if 
ee yee Particles, under 
others, as if it were -a wave, 


State, 
ent is 

free. 

Particles, 
subatomic 
Probabilities, 
the mictoworld, 


t under certa 
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Principles of indeterminacy and 

i n 

complementarity have led aa 
physicists to conclude that the observ 


must choose his experimental set-up, by 
doing so he excludes some other possible 
set-up and its results. Furthermore, the 
measuring apparatus has to be included in 
the description of events because it has a 
decisive but uncontrollable influence upon 


experimental set up. Thus, where Shathe 
physicists saw determined causal natura 
laws of nature, modern physicists now 


look only for statistic laws with primary 
Probabilities. The fundamental iesson 
which bubble chamber and other supni- 
Sticated instruments teach physicists jg 
that on subatomic level our concepts of 
space, time, matter, conventional logic no 
longer apply. Thus, two Particles 
collide and break into pieces, 
pieces may turn out to be not smaller than 
the original particles because the kinetic 
energy liberated in the course Of Collision 
has been transformed into mass, as predic- 
ted by the historic equation — — me?, Or, 
a photon, the elementary unit of fight, 
which has no mass can Give rise to elec. 
tron—positron pair which does have mass, 
and the pair subsequently oc 


may 
but these 


Ollide, and by 
the reverse Process transform into a 
Photon. These fantastic events in the 
bubble chamber have been Compared to 


the dance of Shiva, with its 
tions of creation 
to theoretically pr 


rythmic altera- 
and destruction, How 
edict the behaviour of 
such dancing Particies 2 Physicists are 
using quantum—statistica; methods _ to 
predict the behaviour of such particles, 
which are Considered as stresses or singu- 


larities : 
cal 
field. mM of the physi 


Probability of occurence of 
a certain event. Calculating the primary 
Probabilities from their Wave-mechanical 
equations, Physicists Can only state whether 
Such-and-such event is likely to occur in 
certain physica} Situations, 
aoe _ idea _ of Complementarity iS 
gists fe interesting to Jungian Psycholo- 
a or Jung Saw that the relationship 
Ween the Conscious ang ous 
Mind also for rani 


ee Compie 


Opposites, Each New cont 


mentaroy pair - 
ent thfat comé 


— 


up from the unconscious is altered in its 
basic nature by being partly integrated into 
the conscious mind of the observer. Even 
dream contents (if noticed at al!) are in 
that way semi-conscious. And each enlarge- 


ment of the observer's consciousness 
caused by the dream interpretation has 
again an immeasurable’ repercusion and 
influence on the conscious. Thus the 


unconscious can only be approximately 
described (like the particles of microphysics) 
by the paradoxical concepts. What it 
really is ‘in itself’ we shall never know, 
just as according tothe principle of indeter- 


minacy we shal! never know this about 
matter. 
To take the parallelism even further, 


Jung called the archetypes could as well 
be called ‘primary probabilities’ of psychic 
reactions. Jung has explained that there 
are no laws which could determine the 
specific symbols in which archetypes 
might appear in the conscious self. 
According to him, there are only tendencies, 
which again enables us to say only that 
such-and-such event is likely to occur in 
psycho'ogica! situations. 


Wolfgang Pauli, the eminent quantum- 
‘physicist and sconscience-keeper _ of 
modern physics’, collaborated with Jung 
to explore a possible ultimate one-ness of 
Psychology and physics, i.e., two great 
minds tried to explore the psychological! 
oneness of al! life phenomena. Jung was 
convinced that the unconscious is somehow 
linked up with the structure of the in 
ofganic matter. This unitarian idea of 
reality was called by Jung the ‘unus mundus." 
He pointed out that an archetype shows 
psychoid (i.e, not purely psychic but 
almost materia!) aspects when it appears 
within synchronistic events. The synchro- 
nistic events are chance events concerned 
with inner psychic world .and outer facts 
which occur when an archetype is activated. 


Many eminent mathematicians, 
physicists and psychologists are now 
following the footsteps of Jung and Pauli 
to explore the parallelism between micro- 
physics and psychology. They want to 
create new symbols to describe the under- 
lying realities of nature. The famous 


American psychologist William James once 
pointed out that the idea of an uncons- 
cious self could be compared with the 
‘field’ concept in physics. His words are 
now echoed in the statements of the 
eminent physicist, Gerald Feinberg who 
suggests in this book ‘The Prometheus 
Project’, that psychic transmissions may 
be limited to as yet undiscovered ele- 
mentary particles, so called psychons or 
mindons. 


Does psychic energy heip as carrier 
of archetypal symbols from the unconscious 
to the conscious and as the carrier of 
psychons from one mind to another ? 
Does the transformation of psychic energy 
to other known forms of energy occur and 
vice-versa? Do the psychons work as 
photons in the transfer of psychic waves? 
Scientists are now trying to find answers 
to such questions. 


IV 
Is Science on the verge of another 
Bold Paradigm ? 
Recent advancements of science 
invoke a model of scientific progress 


proposed by Thomas Kuhn, who agrees 
in his magnum opus, ‘The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions’, that science is not 
cumulative, but that it collapses and is 
rebuilt after each Conceptual _ shift. 
Paradigms is the word he uses for those 
over reaching models and theories, accor- 
ding to which each new area of science. 
conducts its normal, day-to-day opera- 
tions. Copernicus, for example, established 
anew paradigm of science with his helio- 
centric universe, overthrowing the old. 
Newton did likewise, and so did Einstein. 
Following such fundamental changes, 
‘normal’ scientists go back to work again, 
but with a different sets of assumptions. 
Maslow pointed out that itis these ‘normal’ 
technicians who created the stereo-type of 
scientists as mechanical men with narrow 
vision. The innovative, imaginative 
paradigm makers, “the eagles of science”, 
are another breed entirely. Is science on 
the verge of another such paradigm ? 
Convinced that it is such, physicist David 
Finkelstin of New York, Yeshiva University: 
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has been searching for a link between 
particle physics, relativity and human 
Consciousness. It seems reasonable to 


rely upon the researches of the Paradigm- 
makers of the future to learn about the 
true nature of human psyche than accepting 


Reader, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack-3. 


the thesis 
makers lead 
consciousness, 
enable 
thereby 
ourselves. 


of Koestler. The paradigm- 
to the ascent of human 

which may __ eventually 
us to know our intellectual limit, 


enabling us to know about 


Orissa’s Progress Evident 


Official claims apart, Orissa does upper 
lo be moving fast towards industrialisa~ 
lion, it was felt by the newsmen who visi- 
ted some of the industrial complexes in 
Bhubaneswar, Cuttack and Mancheswar, 
The entrepreneurs and industrialists have 
taken advantage of the liberal Policies to 
set up their units. 


A case in point is that of Vice Admiral 
S. N. Sarma. The admiral has set upa 
unit for manufacturing electrodes with the 
help of the State agencies including the 
Orissa State Finance Corporation, Indus- 
trial Infrastructure Development Corpora- 
tion, the State Bank of India and Industria] 
Promotion and Investment Corporation, 


The small-scale unit, set 
outlay of Rs. 28 lakhs is well on its way to 
commercial production. The unit, when 
in full production, will provide employ- 
ment to 45 persons. 


up with an 


Mr Sikes Mahapatra, an En 
another entrepreneur who has 
unit in Mancheswar, He 
manufacture Structurals | 
and engineering 
assemblies, 


gineer, js 
Sel up a 


» with an invest 


; Ment 
equily Rs, 26 lakh: 


S and 


term loan Rs. 80 lakhs) 
commercial Production jn 
Its installed capacily is 3 


commence 
September 1989. 
:200 tonnes, 


These are just two examples of the 
development which the State is witnessing 
These 


> aS some of the ot 
one met explained, could 
Streamlini 
single point Contact forum 
Ordinatior 
marketing 
Provided by the 

Setting Up units, 


attributed to 
tting up of a 
(industrial co- 
Tance of help in 

and subsidies 
Government for 


products 
State 


besides financial] 


workers 
major incentives, i 


One of the 


If per cent of the 
. 8 beyond Rs. 1 crore 


of Rs: 3 lakhs). 


Maximum 


Bravecton of fundamental human rights 
among the members of human family in 
recognition of inherent dignity is the basis 
of natural justice and rule of law, These 
imalienable and_ indivisible human rights 
encompass the whole human being. Hence, 
every Government must agree that human 
right have no nationality, seligion, colour, 
ideology or political system. International 
measures alone are not effective for the 
Protection of hurnan rights but good sense 
of Governments is also inevitable. 


Since the adoption and proclamation of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
much progress has been made, little has 
been accomplished and very much still 
remains to be materialised, 


The concept of “better life for all” does 


not only mean the growth of material 
resources but also the physical, moral, 
intellectual and cultural development of 


human person and a world wide preser- 
vation of human dignity. 


The incredible findings of Amnesty Inter- 
national—which was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1977—published recently is 
believed to be the first of its kind. The 
report provides a Country-by-country survey 


of the methods by which over five lakhs. 


Political murders in the last ten years have 
occurred in no less than 134 countries. The 
modus operandi of execution range from 
the quillotine ip France and the electric 
chair and gas chamber in USA to hanging 


in South Africa and the firing squad in 
Ghana and Syria, 


Rights Today 


SHRI ANJAN K, SAHU 


Amnesty quotes official sources in india 
as putting the number of execution in India 
between 1971 and 1975 at 200. It is a 
deplorable fact that in India there is an 
excessively long period between sentence 
and execution. Besides, the severe ill-treat- 
ment during interrogation and Prison deaths 
in India exposes the ineffective legal 
safeguards, harsh interrogation methods 
and bestial jail conditions. The system is 
notoriously callous if not deliberately cruel. 


According to the international convenant 
on civil and political rights—which more 
than 50 countries have now signed the 
penalty mey be imposed “only for the most 
serious. crimes’’ But in many countries, the 
law allows execution for such diverse offe- 
nces as adultary, drug peddling, destruction of 
army property, sabotage, hoarding., embezzle- 
ment and illegal currency dealings. 


So far only 18 nations have completely 
done away with the penalty by mid-1979. 
Another eight countries have abolished the 


penalty in peace time but retained it during 
war. 


India’s commitment to human rights far 
antedated the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. And it still playing an active 
and curcial role in Africa—a regime where 
human rights are violated in contemptuous 
defiance of world opinion. A wide spectrum 
of Constitutional and legislative enactments 
is the need of the hour to ensure that 
our laws are in consonance with the con- 
sensus of the world community, 
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Social and economic evils like casteism 
and exploitation of under privilege are to 
be overcome to make human rights a 
Teality—these evils being generated by 
Politicians and educated class. There are 
Scores of States without law and justice 
Where usurpers hold office and iyrranise 
over their citizens without hindrance. But 
there is no other big country than Pakistan 
where the top elite is invited to witness 
and applaud barbaric punishments for rela- 
tively minor offences. 


The monstrous cruelty of capital puni- 
shment, barbarous casteism, resurgence of 
Political killings, maim or dispose nefario- 
usly of human flesh, lashings in public and 
stoning to death—are not simply routine 
violations of freedom of conscience, but 
defiant acts by in-humane and uncivilizeg 
tulers around the world. 


Mrs. Thatcher's policy on imigration, Paki- 
stan’s violation of human rights with a 
vengeance, Mass executions in fran and 


White House's ultimate object to extend. 
foreign aid onthe bais of scrutining the 


recipient’s human rights record is regrettable. 


The advances made ait the international 
level in the promotion of human tights 
become real only when they are reflected 
in action at national and local levels, 
our age there is one particular devel 
trend which is positive and Strong 
feeling of solidarity and social res 
which no ideology or political 
ignore in a modern society. Th 
has created quite broad agreements in the 
domestic political life of many States and 
has also influenced their approach to the 
problems of other States. Further, one 
would think that the time has Come for 
defining and conforming a More human 


In 
oping 
: the 
Ponsibility 
Patty can 
is feeling 


‘Blue Gate 
Aurobindo Nagar 
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content of the right of privacy. Moreover, 
the right of political refugees to request 
asylum in a foreign country has been the 
subject of controversial discussion. It 
Would not seem impossible to lay down 


the necessary safeguard preventing a State 
granting asylum. 


The international declaration and conven- 
tions do not represent a complete catalogue 
of human rights whose form and substance 
have been determined once for all. Neither 
they provide for any implementation machi- 
nery. Since the Declaration of December 
10,1948 is not a binding legal docu- 
Ment, all attempts to set up an international 


Court for human rights have Proved abortive 
so far. 


It is time that each nation should launch 
: national programme of education of 
smén fights and responsibilities with 


cial eference to the ersal Declara 
spe Uni 
Vv 


Each of us must aim to draw 
to those areas in our 
and local life where human 
fully Observed, and to take 
liorate the Situation, We Sh 
aS a result of the combi 
otganisations, National 


Operation with the Government pring 


about changes j i 
'N sOcial attitude (Pe 
ach, practice and law. ~_— 


attention 
National 
tights are not 
Steps to ame- 
all expect thet 
ned efforts of marY 


n 
Day at ete pinta oord Human Right 
etermine Fo Spirited Organisations shou! 
their own Prepaie and Carty out throug? 
tion, publicity Programmes ele 
Nd Political Y, Practical Projects and soc! 
Ctives of action for achieving the obj?” 
the historic Declaration. 


Public-cum-§ ubscription Libraries in Orissa Division 
during the last half of 19th Century 
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What we mean public library is a library 
which is freely open to all, irrespective of 
age, profession, race, sex colour or creed 
and in it there is free access to any litera- 
lure required. It is in the words of William 
Ewart, founded by the people, supported 
by the people and enjoyed by the people 
and is established by law and maintained al 
public expenses out of local rates and some 
limes by State taxes. A public library may 
be local or regional that does nol matter. 
Ti is a product of political democracy and 
belief. In other words we may say that a 
public library is a social jnslitution born 
in civilized literate sociely, grows and 
develops in response to social conditions 
and needs for equipping the people with 
the necessary proportion of accumulated 
knowledge and preparing them for co- 
©perative social life. Its objectives are:— 


(a) to afford access to all te its resour- 
ces free direct charge, free mee 
physical barriers or from interfer- 


ence from political or religious 
authority. 

(b) to make its stock reflect all the 
present and potential needs of the 
community, free from any load of 
censorship, crediting the oi 
with the ability ‘o make up his 
mind and arrive at a balanced 
decision; 

(c) to afford facilities for free research 


Individual culture and to help 
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each individual to grow up accor- 
ding to his own needs, interest. 
abilities or capabilities and to form 
independent judgement by self 
culture. 


(d) to create a living end socially inte- 
grated service of ideas and infor- 
mation in society. 


(c} lo provide suitable materials and 
services in aid of 
culture and information: 


research, 


(f) to aid formal instruction. As the 
heart of instruction the public 
library helps broaden the 
students comprehension of the sub- 
ject and to stimulate him to master 
the subject he studies through 
some independent work in a 
library instead of depending on 
lectures; 


io 


(g) lo create life long habit of reading 
through well stocked books for 
catering various needs and tastes; 


(h) to supply — information 
management of practical 
and 


in the 
affairs 


(i) to promote popular enlightenment 
culture and spiritual 
of all the people 
for co-operative 
cratic society, 


cevelopment 
and prepare them 
living ia a demo- 


Though primarily intended to serve the 
needs of informal education of adults, it 
also supplement the work of the school in 
developing the reading tastes or childten 
and young adults and to help them to 
become mature adults who can use books 
with profit and appreciation. 


This modern concept of 
library is something new in 
more especially in Orissa. Though Libra- 
ties have been in existence from time 
immemorial the idea of the public library 
may be said to be an innovation which 
took ils root only after British 
with India. 


the public 
India and 


contact 


In the later half of the 
find Commissioners Office Library, Office 
Libraries in district and Subdivisional 
headquarters, many other libraries attach- 
ed to the educational institutions and some 
ene or two public libraries in this Division. 
In the year 1881 on 16th October an 
attempt was made by Baboo Fran Kissen 
Ray, Nando Kishore Das, Dinonath 
Banerjea, Hari Churn Banergea and 
Obinash Chunder Chatterjea for the pur- 


Pose of establishing a public Library in the 
town of Katak 1. 


19th century we 


As a result from the 19th October 1981 
a library had been situated on the eastern 
side of the Cuttack Ravenshaw College, and 
it was to be denominated gs the Town 
library, Katak”, News Papers (English, 
Bengali, and Uriya) and books (English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit and Oriya) were to be 


kept in the library for the use of the 
public. 


But we find no trace cf it 


in General 
Administrative Report. 


Another Noted 
ee An Sy 
1. Utkal Dipika, 29th October 1881 


2. Annual General Administration Report Orissa Divisio 
ny 


Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar 
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attempt was made during the year 1897-98. 
Only one public library was started viz. in 
Kendrapara Town in the Cuttack district 
on 22nd fue 1897 and this in commemo- 
ration of Her Majesty's Diamond Jubliee, 


A library gift of more than 100 copies of 
English and Vernacular } 


books valued at 
Rs. 200 was made to the library by a 
Zamindar of Kendrapara, Babu Braja 
Sundar Mardhraj. Raja Baikuntha De 


Bahadur of Balasore, 
Rs. 3,000 tow 
the Library. 


had promised to pay 
ards providing a building for 
A building was then under 
construction. Raja Jadunath Deb of Aul 
had promised !o pay Rs. 500 out of which 
he had already paid Rs. 200 for the main- 
tenance of the library. The Library was to 
be a public one wher 

and newspapers 
charge while perso 
io their houses w. 
of so much per 
of such 


tead free of 
Ms wishing to take books 
ould pay ag subscription 
The number 
Was 78 and their 
totalled Rs. 40 at 
Resides these two 


thrown Open to the 


System which did not 
Pose of g Public ljbr 


trained libra- 
classified 
scheme, cata- 


y the 
h impressive. All 
acts no doubt yet 
* Critical juncture 
under British rule, 


existence in 
Country Was 


can not be ignored, 


1897-98 


Urbanisation in Orissa— 
A case for the development of 
medium and small towns 


SHRI L. N. P, MOHANTY 
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Urbanisation, singularly a phenomenon 


of the modern civilisation, implies the 
migration of the people from the 
tural places to the urban areas with 


a view to availing better employment 
Opportunities and a decent standard 
of living. The incteasing rate of growth of 
urban population clearly indicates that the 
urbanisation as a process is getting 
accelerated day by day. Due to the over 
©xodus there is a gtadual deterioration in 
the living condition of the people settling 
in those areas. They have been facing 
manifold and appalling problems like housing, 
sanitation, pollution, water-supply and 
transport. The already deplorable condi- 
tion of the urban compartments witness a 
further deterioration when the low income 
gfoup migrate and overcrowd the slums. 
Besides, everrtoday, the growth of urban 
areas means the growth of cities only. 
But, unfortunately the medium and small 
towns remain neglected as befere. Hence, 
it proves to be a lop-sided growth which 
may bring about disastrous effects in 
future. The cities swell up gradually even 
to the bursting point like a river over- 
flowing its banks during the rainy season 
When it fails to contain excessive water 
that passes through it. This imbalanced 
concentration of population, a disquiting 
offshoot of the urbanisation process has 
been causing deep concern to the national 
Government, the State Governments, urban 


local authorities and the planners. There- 
fore, the question arises as to how to save 
the crowded cities from the chronic 
maladies of over-population. In this context 
the focus should be laid on the develop- 
ment and growth of the medium and small 
towns which will provide the best remedy 
and can act as a counter magnet to the 
sprawling increase of population in the 
cities, 


The staggering growth of the urban 
Population in {India is due to the steady 
increase in rural population, absence of the 
Proper development in those areas, lack of 
Proper employment avenues and the con- 
tinuancé of Rural-Urban disparity. The 
Provisional census report indicates that in 
1981, 23-73 per cent of the Population in 
the country lives in the urban areas as 
against 19-91 per cent in 1971'. The last 
decade has witnessed an increase of 50 
millions in the urban Population in the 
country, making the rate of growth very 
explosive. It is also evident from the above 
report that 44:56 per cent of the total 
urban population fives in the 12 cities or 
urban agglomerations, i.e., Calcutta, Bombay, 


Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore, Kanpur, Pune, Nagpur, Lucknow 
and Jaipur. 


~~ In contrast, the growth of urbanisation in 
Orissa which had its beginning in the ancient 
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time, is yet to be geared up. It progressed 
with a very slow space in Orissa when in 
India it is moving with a supersonic speed, 
mainly due to concentrated industrialisation. 
The present population of the State is 2°63 
crores out of which 31-05 lakhs constitute 
the urban population {11-82 per cent as 


appeats to be less urbanised whereas 
Maharashtra has the highest urban popula- 
tion of the country with 35-03 per cent of 
the total urban population and Himachal 
Pradesh is the least urbanised having urban 
population of 7-72? per cent. From the 
table given below the growth of urban 


against 8°41 percent in 1971). Hence, population of Orissa and that of India is 
compared to the all India figure Orissa indicated from 1901 to 1987 +— 
; Urban population and Percentage 
Year Total population of total Population 
Orissa India Orissa India 
(In lakhs) Un'takhs) Urban "Percentage Urban Percentage 
Population of total Population Of total 
(in lakhs) population (in lakhs) population 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1901 103 2,363 2°54. 2:47 260 11-02 
1911 114 2,521 275 2-42 260 i558 
1921 112 2,541 2-81 2:52 280 11-16 
1931 T25.: 2,790 3:17 2°54 340 12:19 
1941 1338 3,187 4742 3:00 450 14-14 
1951 146 3,611 5:94 4-06 620 17-17 
1961 175 4,392 11:09 6:32 790 17-98 
1971 219 .5,470 16:85 7:68 1,090 19:9743 
1981 263 6,581 31:05 11:82 1,560 23-738 


' It is observed from the above table that 
the urban population of Orissa constitutes 
a very Small percentage of the State and is 
far less than ‘that of ‘the all India average, 
It also appears from the above figures that 
during the last 80 years from 1901 to 1981, 
the urban population of the State increased 


increase during the decade 1931—41 and 
in the following three decades the increase 
was considerably larger. The growth was 
the largest during the tast decade, i.e., 


1971—1 981 when the Number of towns 
'Nereased from 14 to 108. 
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time, is yet to be geared up. It progressed 
with a very slow space in Orissa when in 
India it is moving with a supersonic speed, 
mainly due to concentrated industrialisation. 
The present population of the State is 2-63 
crores out of which 31-05 lakhs constitute 
the urban Population {11-82 per cent as 


appears to be less urbanised whereas 
Maharashtra has the highest urban popula- 
tion of the country with 35:03 per cent of 
the total urban population and Himachal 
Pradesh is the least urbanised having urban 
population of 7-72? per cent. From the 
table given below the growth of urban 


against 8°41 per cent in 1971). Hence, population of Orissa and that of India is 
compared to the all India figure Orissa indicated from 1901 to 1987 ._ 
: Urban population and Percentage 
Year Total population Of total Population 
~ Orissa: India Orissa India 
(In lakhs) (In lakhs) Urban ~” Percentage Urban Percentage 
Population of total POpulation Of total 
(in lakhs) Population (in lakhs) Population 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1901 103 2,363 2°54 2:47 260 11-02 
1911 114 2,521 2°75 2:42 260 10°32 
1921 412 2,541 2:81 2°52 280 11-16 
1931 125 | 2,790 317 254 340 12-19 
1941 1338 3,187 4712 3:00 450 14:14 
1951 146 3,611 5:94 4-06 620 17417 
1961 175 4,392 11:09 6:32 790 17-98 
1971 219 5,470 16-85 7-68 1,090 19-943 
1981 263 6,581 31-05 11:82 1,560 23-734 


‘It is observed from the above table that 
the urban population of Orissa constitutes 
a very Small percentage of the State and js 
far less than ‘that of the all India average, 
It also appears from the above figures that 
during the last 80 years from 1901 to 1981, 
the urban population of the State increased 
from 2:54 lakhs to 31-05 lakhs. The Per- 
centage of urban population to the total 
population remained almost the same from 


increase during the decade 1931—41 ang 
in the following three decades the increase 
was considerably larger. The growth was 
the largest during the last decade, i.e., 


1971—4 981 when the number of towns 
creased from 14 to 108. 


The growth fate of urban Population of 
Orissa as con, 


Pared to that of 


ian ee India from 
— is Ive, 
1901 to 1931. it witnessed a Slight (1944 taken as bate year e oo 
Sh. Year Orissa India 
No. Total urban Growth Total Urban Growth 
Population rate Population rate 
(in lakhs) (in crores) 
(1) aw 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
aaa 4-12 LI ae 
1951 5-94 144-04 ik 
3 1961 11 6-2 137-78 
09 268-99 
4 1971 A + lt 
16-85 408-69 
5 1981 as 31-05 77 ks — 
a i eee Lee 156 346-66° 
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From the above table it is noticed that 
in spite of higher growth rate of urban 
population in Orissa compared to al! India 
figures, it continues to be in a nascent 
State of urbanisation for the last 4 decades. 


The percentage of increase in urban 
population in Orissa as against the increase 
in the total population of the state is — 


mentioned in table below :— 


Decade Total population Urban population 
increase increase 
(1) (2) (3) 

1921—31 11-09 12:2 
1931—41 10-2 14:7 
1941—51 6-4 26°6 
1951—61 19°08 90-28 
1961—71 22:3 51:9 
1971—81 20°5 83-5 


From the above table it is indicated that 
there was a steady increase of 90:29% of 
the urban population in the state during the 
period from 1951 to 1961. The decade 
1971—81 also witnessed a high increase of 
83:5 %. 


The number of towns in the state were 
14 in 1901 and it increased to 81 in 1971, 
From 1971 to 1981 the towns again rise 


up to 108. During the last decade one 
town was degraded to the status of a 
village and 28 new towns were included in 
the urban framework. It was almost 8 
times increase in the numbe; of towns 
from 1901 to 1981. According to the size 
of the population, the towns have been 
classified into 6 categories and the number 
of towns falling under each category is 
given below (from 1951—81):— 


Classification 


Population size 


Number of towns 


of town ' 
1951 1961 1971 1981 
(1) - (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Class-1 1 lakh and above 1 1 
Class-II oni 50,000—99,999 4 3 2 
Class-HI 20,000—49,999 5 8 20 26 
Class-IV 10,000—19,999 8 22 23 xe 
Class-V on 5,000—9,999 23 25 30 25 
Class-VI si Less than 5,000 1 3 2 3 

Total 39 62 el « with 
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Orissa did not have a Class | town till 
1951. Cuttack with a population of more 
than | lakh was included in the above 
category only in 1951. In 1971 three other 
towns—Rourkela Steel Township, Berhampur 
and Bhubaneswar—were elevated to the 
above status. Sambalpur and Puri are 
included in the said category only in 1981. 
It is a noticeable feature of our urbanisation 
that three urban agglomerations—Cuttack, 
Rourkela, Sambalpur and three towns— 
Bhubaneswar, Berhampur and Puri—cons- 
titute 41-63 per cent of urban population 
of the State. These towns have witnessed 
an alarming increase of population of 5:48 
in the last decade®. Though our population 
in these urban areas is far below than that 
of the metropolises, we have to find out a 


suitable strategy by which an automatic 
lever will be provided for arresting the flow 
of rural migrants to the towns like Cuttack, 
Bhubaneswar, Rourkela Steel Town and 
Berhampur. Plans and policies in the 
appertune hour will save them from the 
manifold and complicated problems that the 
metropolises suffer from today. The magni- 
tude is less but these places suffer from 
Some problems. As a result of the exodus, 
the living condition of the people in these 
areas are gradually becoming deplorable due 
to inadequate housing facilities, lack of good 
sanitation, increase in the pollution, hazards 
of water-supply ang mushroom growth of 
slums. The statement below mentions the 
Percentage of urban Population in the vari- 
ous towns according to their size and class, 


Class of towns Number of Total Urban Percentage of total 
towns Population, urban Population of 
1981 the State in 1997 

All Classes 50 108 3,105,635 100-00 
Class | an 6 1,292,899 41°63 
Gece 4 8 396,387 12:76 
Class II! 4 26 677,807 21:83 
Class IV ee 40 528,743 17-03 
Class V a 25 196,001 6-31 
Class VI .. 3 13,798 0-4410 


In these Class | towns no steps had been 
taken till the 3rd Five-Year Plan for the 
infrastructural development and no provi. 
sions were made to check the future 
infiltration. Measures were introduced at 
the Central and State leve| regarding urban 
development, which emphasised the Need 
for town planning as a corollary to the 
national economic development policies and 
Programmes. With the financial a 
made by the Central 
planning units were set u 
Cuttack, Berhampur, Sambalpur, Jeypore and 
Balasore. The various town planning 
authorites sped up their Machinery in 
preparing the master plans for different 
towns with a view to arresting the wild 


ssistance 
Government, town 
P at Bhubaneswar, 
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and Providing the towns 
les Of civiliseg life. By 


three Others were 
eswar, Berhampur and 


Urban 
Channelising 
avery effective 
© step ina big 


Urbanisation in 
‘San appropriat 


direction. This inspired the State Govern- 
ments and they passed various legislation to 
streamline the process of urbanisation. 
Again in this context a centrally sponsored 
scheme was introduced in the 5th Five-Year 
Plan for the integrated development of 31 
cities in the country. Th? scheme envisaged 
the improvemant of the cities having a 
Population 3 lakhs and above and each 
city got the assistance of 44 million rupees!!. 
But Orissa was unfortunate not to avail the 
opportuniiy because none of the class | 
towns Satisfied th: above condition. Hence, 
they remained neglected and untouched 
and fell victims to the one sided policy of 
the Government. Though it attempted to 
ameliorate the wretched condition of the 
cities, the medium and small towns including 
the class | remained quite neglected. 


A new urbanisation policy for the nation 
was laid in the revised 6th Five-Year Plan 
which clearly mentioned the objectives and 
emphasized the strategies to be adopted to 
the effect. It maintains that the (thrust of 
the urbanisation policy duting the next 
decade will be to increase the rate of growth 
of the medium and small towns and to slow 
down and if possible, reverse the growth 
of the cities)!2 The middie towns are 
supposed to have a Population cf 50,000 
to 1 lakh and the small towns a population 
of 10,000 to 50,000. It was observed by 
the Central Minister of Works and Housing 
that “we should decentrelise the industries 
and other activities from the cities and equip 
the middle and the small towns with 
adequate infrastructural development to 
enable them to perform their role both as 
gtowth centres for rural hinterlands and to 
deflect the migration flowing to the larger 
cities“ With an aim of achieving the 
above objeciives, the Government of India 
has receatly introduced a new central 
Sponsored scheme for the integral develop- 
ment of medium towns with a population 
less than 1 Jakh in various States. Under 
this scheme the Central Government has 
taken up 241 identified towns. A sum of 241 
crores of rup2es will be spent by the Central 
Government, State Governments and the 
local bodies for their infrastructural develop- 
ment. Each State under this scheme will 
nearly have the quota of 4 to5 towns. The 
centre will advance the State, loans and 
assistances and the Matching — shares 
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are to be made by them from their 
own resources, The total expenditure in 
a town will approximately amount to 
1 crore of rupees. “In Orissa 8 towns 
having a population of 50 thousands 
to on2 lakh are classified as the medium 
towns according to the 1981 census. They 
are Balasore, Bhadrak, Jharsuguda, Balangir, 
Jeypore, Baripeda and Rourkela civil town. 
Sambalpur and Puri have been included in 
the categoiy of the medium towns bacause 
their population was less than On? lakh 
when the scheme of tha Government was 
implemsnied. Under the above-mentioned 
scheme five towns have been selected for 
their infrastructural development. They are 
Sambalpur, Puri, Balasore, Jeypore end 
Rourkela civil town. This policy of the 
Government evokes a high degree of 
appreciation and is very encouraging. It is 
sure to curb the overdose of migrations in to 
the bigger urban areas like Cuttack, Bhuba- 
neswar, Berhampur and Rourkela steel 
town. 


Under the new urban policy formulated 
in the 6th Five-Year Plan, the Government 
wants to atrest the growth of Population 
in the larger urban areas in the following 
ways : 


(2) by granting incentives to shift 
industries to the new urban centres; 


(6) imposing a ban on seiting up of new 
industries within a certain larger 
cities; 

(¢) encouraging the growth of cottage 

industries under rural industrialisa.. 

tion programme in towns having 

25,000 population; 


(d) devoting attention to the develop- 
Ment of tiny industries in towns 


with population of less than 50,000; 


(e) putting bans onthe further establish- 


ment of offices, commercial 
establishment, Centres of enter- 
tainments and cultures in the big 
cities; 

(f) shifting the Central and State 
Government offices to the less 
congested areas; 

(9) ensuring €conomic measures for 
depressing the demand in the 


infrastructural facilities in big cities. 


The above measures of the Government 
are indeed encouraging, because these will 
surely deflect the population from the larger 
urban areas to these medium and small 
towns, since they will be widening the 
employment Opportunities when industries 
will grow up there. 


According to my Opinion urbanisation is 
to be considered not as a cOncommitant of 
industrialisation but should be viewed wi-h 
agricu‘tural development and rural trans- 
formation. Since 76:27 per cent and 88:12 
per cent of the total population live in the 
villages in India and Orissa, respectively'> 
and since their economy is based on agti- 
culture, steps should be taken to improve 
agriculture along with the establishment of 
industries medium and small. The establish- 
nmient of agro-based industries are to be 
encouraged, The villages are to be made 
more habitable with Certain minimum 
amenities. Hence the rural folk will not 
feel inclined to migrate to be congested 
cities and towns. Secondly, the Govern- 


ment should previde housing facilities to 
the low income group and the middle 
income group in the medium and_ small 
towns to eradicate the slums. |n this regard 
the activities of the state Housing Board 
shou'd gather momentum. Thirdly an 
awareness should be created in the minds 
of the people intending to move to the 
cities and the people should be made aware 
of the ill effects of shelter, environment, 
cengested livings, polluted atmosphere and 
unhygienic sutrounding plaguing the cities. 
Lastly, there should be an over all develop- 
ment -of planning strategy. In this regard, 
the town plenning Organisation is to be 
strengtheneg which can Provide directions 
to: the grawth centres and make for jnvest- 
ments on prioriry basis. The medium and 
small towns should be SO planned as to 
account for the development of the region 
fee ree and to serve the Baars 
interlands at the same Thereby, 


urbanisation can become instrumental in 
bringing about social and &Conomic changes 
in the country in an integrate manner. F 
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Coucation as a factor of 


Integrated Rural Development 
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oo n"3 a one 


Integrated Rural Development must be 
viewed not only as technological improve- 
ments but also in terms of structure and 
functions of the rural society.’ The social 
siructure, man-land relationship, social 
mobility and the smooth flow of available 
resources to various socio-economic group’s 
need to be taken into consideration while 
planning for integrated rural development. 
This integration to the vast majority of 
‘people need to be conceived not only hori- 
zontally but also vertically. This call for 
institutional changes and innovative infras- 
tructural patterns. 


The elements involved in the whole 
gamete of rural development for agriculture, 
small and cottage industries based on agri- 
culture, social services such as education 
(both formal and non-formal) and also insti- 
tutional changes to ensure mass participa- 
tion of people in integrated rural develop- 


ment programmes. Only through 
mutually reinforcing measures connected 


with these elements will make it possible to 
realise the fullest production potentials of 
the local resources like human, material 
and natural. Agriculture, industry and 
trade are inter-related not only in terms of 
supply of raw materials but also 
mn terms of consumption, marketing 
and changes in employment patterns. 
inerease in productivity in both 
these sectors is possible only if a 
minimum standard of education and social 
Services are ensured to the mass of rural 
people. 


aaeteatoataa*es'aene 
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SHRI G. RAJGURU 


25,0 0ne ony 


The draft sixth plan has proposed that 
the planning should be geared towards 
achieving objectives as follows:— 


(1) The removal of unemployment and 


significant reduction in under- 
employment. 

(2) An appreciable rise jn the standard 
of living of the poorest section of 
the population. 

(3) Provision of basic, social and 


physical need by the State for the 
landless and the rural poor. 


These primary objectives have to be kept: 
in view while planning for integrated rural 
Gevelopmetit in rural areas, In this connec. 
tion, emphasis should be given on four 
major areas, viz., agriculture, cottage and 
small industries, area plann‘ng and provyi- 
sion of minimum resource to achieve the 
6th plan objectives. 


tn view of this programme the integrated 
rural development should cover all these 
areas as far as possible. With this emphasis 
and allocation of 43 per cent of the total 
rlan outlay for rural and agriculture sec- 
tor, it should be possible to uake a dent on 
tural poverty, provided this investment is 
weil utilised and the programme are impie- 
mented with mass participation of the 
people. 


It is understood by all that there is no 
comprehensive or all encompassing model 


for analysing the integration between the 
economic and the socio-political changes 
that are observed in diversified situations 
of the country. It is, however, accepted 
that integrated rural development needs a 
truely mulli-disciplinary and multi-dimen- 
sional approach for Planning and imple- 
mentation of its Programmes, <A revamp- 
ing of the Panchayati Raj system will be a 
great help in achieving the objectives of 
integrated rural development. For this 
purpose, the political leadership at the 
district and local level should delegate 
authority to the actual lay leaders (repre- 
senting different local professional areas) 
for effective implementation of the 
integrated rural development programme, 
This will definitely help in the srowth of 
the monomorphic leadership and casy 
diffusion of innovaiions throughout the 
spectrum of the rural society. From our 
past studies we have observed that lack of 
Popular enthusiasm js perhaps the biggesi 
lacuna in our implementation of. -rural 
development programmes. Another impor- 
tant social dimension of rural development 
is disparity or imbalance among various 
sections of the society. In villages various 
antecedent factors react with 


cio-economic 
r-dependence of 
these two factors with that of resource use 
and adoption of innovations. The differ. 
ences in socio-economic levels has let to 
strange social relations among the dominant 
and suppressed class of People in rural 
areas. A rational balance between the 
higher and lower class of people in rural 
areas necd to be brought about by judicious 
planning and Operation of rural develop. 
ment programmes. 
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that functional education is the pivotal 
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{ii) Vocationalization of education, espe- 
cially at the functional levels, (iii) Invol- 
ving work experience through appropriate 
demonstrations and area planning, (iv) 
Agricullure exiension should be geared to 
train new skills to the clientale coneerncd 
and (v) Adult literacy for  inculeating 
understanding of communication messages 
of rural development. 


In the current context of integrated rural 
development, highest importance need be 
atlached to the first two category 
of aforesaid items. If there is one field 
more than another for which we require a 
crash programme and a nation-wide cam- 
paign, itis that of the liquidation of 
functional ingnorance and generation of 
new ideas to suit to the need and resources 
of rural people. We must see that within 
the sixth plan period, all rural youth and 
adults, between the age group of 15 to 40 
aquire functional education on modern 
technology and the facilities for utilisation 
of this knowledge in their own situation. 
For this purpose, we require a vast army of 
trained personnel who are suitably trained 


and oriented to impart functional education 
to the rural people. 


The work experience jn education has the 


advantage of integrating technology gene- 


rated by the scientists with that of the 
practical followed by the people. This is 
essentially so in the countryside which 


must make use of science-based technology 
for removing its age-old poverty. In tradi- 
tional Societies, anti-thesis between appli- 
cation of technology and work is usually 
postulated partly because techniques of 
production are primitive and do not require 
much of technical skill and partly because 
work in general is manual, low paid and 
akin to drudgery. Intigrated rural deve- 
lopment programmes thus should place 
adequate emphasis on the development of 


technical skill in the people through 
functional education. 

It is worthwhile, therefore, to examine 
what measures are necessary to link an 


educational effort in the rural areas 
thal of integrated rural development pro- 
grammes. It is axiomatic that urgent deve- 
lopment needs of the country-side can not 
wail for the emergence of a climate 


with 
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favourable to science and_ technological 
growth. Keeping this in view, planning for 
functional education in rural areas should 
have the following aims— 


(i) To teach the youth and adults about 
scientific methods and their techni- 
cal applications so as to acquaint 
them with its important role in life. 


(ii) To encourage observation and field 


demonstrations in rural areas with 
ithe objective of arousing interest in 
physical and natural phenomena. 


To intesify functional teaching 
of science and technology and _re- 
late them to social situations. 


)} To acquaint the rural people with 
the new fields of knowledge and 
stimulate them — to apply the 
knowledge in their own business, 


To promote and develope monomor- 
phic leadership in rural areas for 
smooth diffusion of innovations 
through inter-personal communica- 
tion process. 


In this context, functional education for 
every villager now has become a necessity 
for a member of reasons. For one thing, 
the demand for the type of worker using 
only his hand in barely manual work is 
rapidly decreasing with technological deye- 
lopment. Secondly. individual efficiency 
of a person increases with acquisition of 
functional knowledge and __ skill. Thirdly, 
education as it is, appears to be a political 
necessity because of accelerated growth’ 
and collective action warranted for rural 
development through planned change. 
Economie and __ social development in 
modern India can become meaningful only 


if ail rural people participate in socio- 
economic development process of the 
country. Hence, integrated rural deve- 


lopment should pay proper attention to 
make the mass of rural people education- 
ally fit to take up this challenge. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The programme for develo 
and small scale industr 
emphasises the 


pment of cottage 
y in rural areas 
Strategic importance of 


vocational training which must be arranged 
with utmost rapidity. It is also necessary 
that this type of training should be offered 
in strategic rural areas which will facilitate 
training on trades insitu. To make this 
programme more effective peripatetic 
teams of trainers may be assigned with the 
responsibility of imparting short range 
training to the village youth and adults on 
the trades relevant to the village situation. 
At present sandwich training courses are 
being introduced in many of the trade 
schools so that the trainees are able to fit 
themselves in the stresses of production and 
are not completely new to the process of 
industrialization. In this context, the 
programme of apprenticeship training are 
of vital significance because the apprentices 
learned by associating themselves with 
master craftsman and technicians and their 
training and learning is best suited to actual 
production. This mixed system of voca- 
tional training has been very successful in 
Israel and Japan which has played a key 
role in the Human Resource Development 
of these two countries. Hence, for future 
development of our rural areas, integrated 
rural development should give due empha- 


sis on vocational training of a mixed sys- 
tem. 


EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE & ALLIED 
SECTORS 


Education for agriculture broadly covers 
all extension and informal education meant 
for those wso practise a vocation and for 
those who support it in various ways, 

~ Primarily, the worth of agricultural educa- 
tion has to be judged by its effectiveness 
and as an instrument of national develop- 
ment. It should aim at fostering a sense 
of enquiry and inquisitiveness regarding the 


Education, O. U. A. T, 
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problems of agriculture and to find out 
solution for the same. Various commissions 
and committees set up to enquire into this 
aspect have only emphasised on _ stream- 
lining higher education and have not given 
due attention on the method of under- 
standing the farming problems and _ the . 
sirategy that is required to transfer the 
technical solution to the clientale concerned. 
To carry the message of the modern techno- 
logical advances to the field, a large number 
of technicians and skilled workers are 
needed at all levels. For that, diversifica- 
tion in agriculture through proper agricul- 
tural education may create many more 
opportunities for gainful employment of 
the rural people. This means that the 
farmers must be better educated to under- 
stand and practise modern agriculture in 
their farms. The programmes of integrat- 
ed rural development are also creating 
opportunities in ancilliry services such as 
repair of agricultural machinery, market- 
ing of inputs,. post-harvest technology. 
horticultural nursery, and small and cottage 
industries based on agricultural produce. 
It is well established that modernization 
of agriculture is a dynamic process which 
calls for flexible training system to prepare 
rural people to handle emerging situations 
in the field of agriculture. The role of 
extension education at various levels is a 
necessary to forge missing links in our edu- 
cational system and to upgrade the know- 
ledge and skill of all those who are already 
practising the art of agriculture. It must 
be recognised that there are tremendous 
potentialities for increasing prod 


uction in 
a fields of agriculture and allied activities 

tough the application and Promotion of 
modern technology by the 


steamlining 
programmes like Training : 


and Visi 
and Integrated Rural Develo cis 


pment. 


Uséar Growth aud the 
Jufounal Sector in Quissa 


5% WP o% 
6 


aes 

“Planned urbanisation is a necessary 
component of the infrastructure of economic 
development as towns provide, /nter alia, a 
variety of centralised services for surrou- 
ding rural areas’. With the growth of 
population urbanisation grows faster and 
this produces certain disquieting features 


in urban area. Two most distrubing 
features of urban growth in a developing 
country like India have been (I) Rapid 


growth of metropolitan cities and (11) Growth 
of the informal sector, 


The proportion“of population in class | 
cities of India to the total population in 
1971 was 52:41 per cent against 48°37 
per cent in 1961. In the period 1961—71, 
population in these cities recorded a__ rise of 
49°35 percent, much above the growth 
rates in other cities. Migration of rural 
population to cities that forms the unorga- 


nised lobour market, recently known as 
informal sector, has become a matter of 
concern for the urban authorities. Hence, 


decongesting the cities and  reorganising 
the labour market have become the urgent 
need of the town planners. 


The paper attempts to review the growth 
of urban areas in Orissa and analyse the 
problems of the urban informal sector. 


The Census of 1971 has divided towns in 
Orissa into six classes and has introduced 
the concept of standard urban areas and 
urban agglomeration, The standard urban 
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areas refers to areas with a core Population 
of not less than 50,000 where the contigu- 
ous area made up of urban and tural 
administrative units have close mutual SOcio- 
economic links with core town and where 
the entire area has a possibility of getting 
fully urbanised within a period of 2-3 
decades. The urban agglomeration refers to 
areas where around acore city or a 
statutory town have grown up large railway 
colonies, University campuses, port areas or 
military camps which, even though, fall 
outside the municipal ereas cannot be 
realistically treated as outside rural areas, 


The standard urban areas of Orissa 
comprise Sambalpur, Rourkela, Balasore, 
Cuttack, Jeypore, Berhampur, Bhubaneswar 
and Puri and urban agglomeration includes 
Sambalpur, Rourkela, Cuttack, Phulbani, 
Titilagarh, | Bhawanipatna, Jajpur Road, 
Jatni?. As per 1981 census there are 
agglomerations sucha as Sambalpur, Rour- 
kela, Cuttack, Baripada, Jatni, Titilagarh, 
Jajpur Road and Talcher. 


* According to the 


census a town is aq 
continuous group of houses usually 
inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons 


making the density of population at least 
1,000 per square mile and marking the place 
asa centre of trade, administration and 
human association and having not less than 
75 per cent of the male working population 
pursuing non-agricultultural profession as a 
means of livelihood. Besides this, all places 
with a Municipality and Notified Area 


Council were treated as towns?. Accor- 
dingly, as per 1971 Census, Orissa has 91 
towns with its urban population forming 
8°41 per cent of total population against 62 
towns in 1961 with urban Population 
forming 6:32 per cent of total Population, 
As per 198% census, 11-82 per cent of 
population live in urban areas as against 
India’s, 23:73 per cent 4. 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 show the Number 
towns, classification of towns and the sha 
of different classes of towns in total 
Population, From these tablets t 
broad features are deduced; — 


of 
re 
urban 
he following 


(/) The increase in number of towns 
during 1951—61 was slightly greater 
than that during 196171. Urban 
Population during :951_614 recorded 
an increase of 86:79 per Cent against 
66°30 per cent increase in the period 
1961—71 (vide Census of India 
1971, Orissa page 170). 

(ii) Compared with other t 

relatively greater urban growth is 

found in the districts of Ganjam, 

Sundargarh, Koraput, Sambalpur and 

Keonjhar over the last two decades, 


districts 


Wii) There has been 
number — and 

respect of class 
towns in 


towns. 


Greater increase, 
Populationwise, in 
Il. and Class Il 
comparison with other 


(7v) Inspite of the increase in absolute ° 
number and population of towns, 


the latter's Proportion to total State 
Population has remained 


very low, 
being 3-41 per Cent against the 
Indian Counterpart of 19/9 Per cent. 


These changes 


Projects have 


Greater proclivity to urbanisation, 


there is a tendency 
big cities creating problems 
shortage of housing accom 
other amenities, 


With the growth of tow 
the growth of the unorganiseg urban Sector, 
Pepularly known NOoW-a-days aS ‘Urban 
informal Sector’. Growth Of this 


QS there Occurs 


Unmatched by the development of the rural 
and organised urban sectors of the economy, 


The term “informe| sector’ was first 
used in a study made by Keith Hayt entitled 
“Informal income Oportunities and 


urban 
employment in Ghana’’ published in Jour- 
nal of Modern African tudies, London, 
March 1973, The urban intormal sector 
Comprises that Portion of urban labour that 
fails outside the Organised labour market. 


IS casual and "regular. The sector also in- 
cludes Workers in building industry, -small 
artisans and do 


mestic servants, 
The sector 
Persons engaged 
Not more than fou 
is below the legal 


includes both blue-collar 
in enterprises employing 
persons or Whose income 
minimum wage. 
Hart Characterjses this sector 
nised and unr 
Mazumdar labels 
Guy Standing divides 
an irregular sect 
fringe benefits 
labour and iliegai activities and ( 
sector proper, comprising sma 
activities carried on wag 
In a sense the intormal 
economic activities 
iMperfetion, low labour 
intensity ang hostile poli 


The sector 
cteristicg:__ 


this sector 
or having |o 


like begging and Casual 


ii} Informal 
I Economic 
e@ or by family labour, 


SeCtor refers to the 
experiencing market 
Productivity, labour 
cy environment.5 


POssesses the following chara- 


(7) It is a sector to 


t which entry is 
relatively easy, 

(ii) Enterprises in the sector rely on 
indigenous resources and are 


(iv) The Enterprises adopt 


labour 
intensive technology, : 

(v) The emp} YE@S acquire skit out- 
Side the foy, al sectors 

(vi) i fragm Med’ supply priea 
Re a imPossible. This 
ma s the POssibility of good 

'L Capital formation and 

xPansion 


Some economists, however, discard the 
urban dualism seen in formal and_ informal 
concepts, and distinguish the various parts 
of the urban economy in terms of different 
articulated production relation, which can 
be found within the economic system of 
the third world countries in varying degrees.7 
The enter-prises fall somewhere in between 
the two systems. There is a continuance 
with enterprises ranging from the informa! 
10 formal sector. 


The informal sector lies on the bottom 
layer in the hierarchy of activities correspo- 
nding to the structural heterogeneity of the 
urban economy. People belonging to the 
lower socio-economic group propelled by 
the growing tension flood the informal 
sector. If the working population is divided 
into four marxian groups, such as (a) labour 
employed with regular employment, lite, 
(b) Petit bourgeois, (c) Sub-prolectariat, 
(casual and unskilled workers, employees of 
small scale enterprises) and (d) paupers, the 
last two would constitute the informal 
sector. 


The magnitiude of the informal sector 
reflects, on the one hand, the dualistic 
character of our economy with its pre- 
ponderance of self-employment and urban 
poverty and inadequate education, on the 
other hand, The informal sector reflects the 
migration of rural poor to the urban areas 
in search of jobs and livelihood. In that 
sense it reflects the spill-over of rural. 
poverty. The informal sector acts’ as a 
buffer-stock for the formal sector in as much 
as workers are recruited from the informal 
sector and workers dismissed from formal 
sector take refuge in informal sector. How- 
ever, it may be noted that workers in the 
informal sector do not constitute any separate 
social class or economic Component. Hetero- 
genous make-up of the sub-prolotariat for- 
ming the informal sector exclude the possi- 
bility of the growth of class consciousness.® 


The probe into the informal sector, to 
identify the income, employment and- other 
characteristics of the workers therein has 
been felt necessary for taking appropriate 
measures for targeted groups with a view 
to promoting employment, development and 
equity in the economy. The findings of the 
L, L. 0,? led to the conclusion that the aim 
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to the world employment programme might 
be best served by fecussing attention on a 
target group defined as ‘informal’ Studies 
made for latin America and other countries 
show the sizeable share of the informal'sector 
in the urban labour force, In Latin American 
countries income share of the sector varied 
from 24 to 41 per cent and employment 
share from 39 to 61 per cent (vide table 1V) 
In India too a very large part of the urban 
multitude is dependent for their very existe- 
nce on employment in the informal sector.” 
“If roughly half the population of the large 
metropolitan centres where the modern 
enclaves can be found are employed in this 
sector, it may safely be assumed that per 
centage will be even higher in the smaller 
forms.“!° 


Studies relating to Latin America reveal 
certain characteristics of the workers in the 
informal sector which may act as eye-opener 
to Indian condition. They are— 


(2) High rate of employment of women 
in informal sector compared to the 
formal sector, 


(6) High percentage of least educated 
and functionally illiterate engaged 
in the sector. (In San Sakavader 


75 per cent), 
(¢) 


High concentration of younger and 
older in the sector, 


(7) The workers are largely made of 
people migrated to the cities from 


depressed rural areas or towns, 


High percentage of the workers in 
the sector are family heads. 


(e) 


With this prologue of a wotld picture of 
the urban informal sector we may now 
have a glimpse into the characteristics of 
the informal sector in urban Orissa, At the 
out-let it may be stated, that with no 
empirical study made of the informal sector 
in any town of Orissa statement of their 
features and problems will be mere specula- 
tion than authentic. None-the-less it may 
be useful to State Something on the basis 
of the census data to draw the planners’ 


attention to this Neglected but i 
, if Ini 
s€ctor in urban Orissa. ae 


As stated earlier urban population of 
Orissa is only 11°82 per cent of total popula- 
tion. The occupational pattern of urban 
population in Orissa is such that a small 
percentage cf workers belong to formal 
sector. Manufacturing other than house- 
hold industry and mining and quarrying 
form 13°99 percent and 2:95 per cent of 
urban population. 


Table V shows that 62°32 per cent ‘of 
workers are engaged in tertiary sector and 
28:0 per cent in secondary sector. Accord- 
ing to a seminar held by U. N. and UNESCO 
on the economic causes and implications 
of urbanisation of countries in Asia and 
Far cast “many of the tertiary activities in 
Asian cities are in forms of under-employ- 
ment and symptomatic of low level of living 
rather than indices of big economic develop- 
ment. “Barring a few, most towns in Orissa 
have Qrown not for industrial and 
commercial reasons but for being centres of 
civil administration. Studies show that 60 
per cent of employed persons experience 
unemployment from 1 to 6 monihs and 
39°5 per cent for 7 months or more’. 


The distribution of workers in Class | 
towns is given in table VI. This table too 
indicates the low percentage of total workers 
engaged in concerns which are organised 
and therefore form formal sector. Except 
Rourkela, other cities have small percentage 
of workers engaged in manufacturing and 
processing other than the house-hold. All 
these point out that in urban Orissa informal 
sector provides largest opportunity of 
employment to work seekers. 


Considering the importance and problems 
of the informal sector, appropriate measures 
should be undertaken to make the sector 
contribute effectively to the planned growth 
of the towns and the economy as a whole, 
The policy measures required may be stated 
as follows— 


(1) The development of the informal 
sector should be fitted into the 
frame-work of the development stra. 
tegy for the entire economy, 


(2) The branches of activities in the 
informal sector which provide 
differntiated and = market goods 
should be reinforced. 
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(3) Where the conditions militate 
against competition the handicaps 
of the informal sector should be 
removed. Supply of credit and 
training facilities to the workers in 
informal sector should be removed. 
Supply of credit and_ training facili- 
ties to the workers in informal 
sector will be of great help. 


(4) Efficiency of the secto; can be incre- 
ased if measures are taken to 
Organise small interprises jn such 
a way. that the auxiliary services 
are available to them without any 
sacrifice of economic growth. 


(5) Complementarity between formal 
and informal sector should be 


developed. Gross sector sub-contra- 
cting should be Promoted. 


(6) Supply needed by informal enterprise 
and supply made by them should be 
channelised through state purcha- 


sing and marketing Organisations 


Diffusion and adaptation Of anpro- 
priate technology along with Man- 


(7) 


power training measure should 
be undertaken. The development 
wotkers within the sectoy, impar- 


ting of managerial skill and 
Provision of incentives through 
infrastructural amenities are other 
Méasures to promote the secior, 
The informal sector has played and 


continues to play a_ vital role in 
employment generation 


in urban 
ataas notwithstanding the gene- 
tally hostile attitude of Government 
Policies!2, 


‘Informal sector’ 
economy. It 
opportunities. 
Planners have 


is to stay in our urban 
Provides widest employment 
Hence, town and 


6c i 
fo Onomic 


think serious! 
Y how t 
develop this Sector consistent with the 
planned development ; : 


of the town 
any as a whole, They have hs i 
eMselves with the prob! th 
informal sector, oe eee 


S$ Ont 
(4) Social, politic 


of the informal sector, (c) Vitality of this 
sector as a link between urban and rural 
economies (d) The nature end composition 
ot this sector and their place in the future 
development of our economy. 


This finding will pave way for new 
development strategy oriented towards 
employment generation and more equitable 
distribution of income. 
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TABLE | 
Number of Towns 
State/District 1941 1951 1961 1971 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Orissa ae 29 39 62 81 
Sambalpur sna 4 4 7 11 
Sundergarh 2 4 5 
Keonjhar aes 1 1 2 4 
Mayurbhanj a 1 1 2 2 
Balasore 2 2 5 4 
Cuttack aut 3 5 vA 8 
Dhenkanal 3 3 4 4 
Boudh Khandamals 1 1 1 2 
Balangir 4 5 5 6 
Kalahandi 1 1 3 5 
Koraput 2 5 7 10 
Ganjam 6 6 10 15 
Puri 1 3 5 5 


Source—Census of India 1971, Series-16 Orissa P, 21 
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TABLE || 


Number of Towns jn each Class 


Classes 


1951 1961 1971 1981 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 
Class | 0 1 1 4 6 
Class || : 1 3 8 
Class III 8 20 26 
Class IV 8 22 23 40 
Class V 23 25 30 25 
Class VI 1 3 2 3 

Source—Census of India 1971, Series-16 Orissa, p, 165 
Census of India 1981 Series-16 Orissa Gh ky/ 


TABLE Ill 


Percentage of town jn each class and Percentag 


e of population jn each 
number of towns and total urban 


Class to tota/ 
Population respectively 


Glastes Percentage of towns . Percentage of A 
1951 1961 1971 1951 1961 1971 1981 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Class | 2:57 161 9°88 17261319 -ag-28 41°63 
Class || 2:56 4°84 1:23 10°49 20°55 3:94 12:76 
Class 111 1282 1290-23-46 23:24 20.07 29:17 21:83 
Class IV 20:51 35°49 25:92 18:15 27:99 15:47 17-03 
Class V 5898 40:32 37-04 30:03 17-43 12-69 6-34 
Class VI 2°56 ; 4°84 2:47 0'83 0:87 0-45 0-44 
Source—Census of India 1971 and Census of India 1984 i ; 
Series—16 Orissa, p.1g6. SSIES 16: ‘Ofisga P.38 
Notes— 
Class | Population 
1 lakh ang above 
Class || Population 
50,0009 999 
Class {II Population 200 
000 
Class |v Population 49,999 
0,009 
Class v Population 00—19,999 
Class VI Population 5,000—9 999 
Below—5,000 
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TABLE IV 


Informal sectors share in Urban labour force in Latin American countries (In percentage) 


Countries Income share Employment 

share 
(1) (2) (3) 

Brazil oe 24 
Chile (1968) 39 
Elselvador (1974) ae 41 46 
Mexico (1970) wee 27 57 
Paragnag (1973) 61 
Venezuela (1974) 44 


Source—paul R. Souza, victor E. Tikman “The Informal Urban Sector in Latin America’ 
Int. Lab. Review, November-December 1976, P. 358. 


TABLE V 


Occupational pattern of urban population in Orissa and India 


Occupation Orissa India 

(1) (2) (3) 

1. Cultivation ae 7:34 654 
2. Agricultural Labour . 232 3:47 
3. Minning & Qurring ae 2:95 251 
4. House Hold Industry other than manufacturing is 7:25 702 
5. Manufacturing other than house hold industry i 13°99 20:97 
6. Construction ns 3°82 3°65 
7. Trade & Commerce oe 11-33 16-30 
8. Transport, storage communication Bt 7:91 8:04 
9. Other services s4 43:08 30-60 


Source—Census of |ndia 1961 Col-xii Orissa, Part-1I—General Po 


pulation Tables and 
Census of India Paper No. 1 of 1962, 
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Distribution of workers in Class | Towns of Orissa 1977 


Rourkela ste e! 


Town. 


Cuttack City. 


Berhampur 


Bhubaneswar 


TABLE VI 


Total Culti- Agr. Live-stock Mining 6 Manufact. Constr. Trade Transport Other Non-work 
worker — vator. Labourer fishery 39 processing commerce const. service 
hunting £9 other 
etc. B 2 household 
2c 
(2) (3) (4) (> 6), aa) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
41,601 267 305 722 "31 110 16,975 477 5,006 2,524 15,185 83,825 
(40°87) (12:03) (6:0) (36'5) 
57833 314 446 1/286 19 2,680 80,96 1399 15,046 7,502 21,095 136,255 
(13:9) (26:0) (12:9) (36°4) 
32,496 1,305 1,261 575 12 2.250 30,86 1177 7,819 3,031 12,040 85,166 
‘ (9°4) (24-06) (9°32) (37:0) 
33,818 1,420 2,185 1,357 156 415 10,78 1742 5,636 2,558 16,471 71,673 
(5°5) (16°6) (7'5) (48°77) 


Source—Census of India 1971, Series, 16, Orissa 


Concept of Reality 
According to Madhvacarya 


SNS Me 


Hen Se He A Ht EO 


There are some Indian Philosophers who 
are monists and idealists, some are plurelists 
and realists and some are pure momen- 
tarians. With this divergence in this 
speculation of the ultimate structure of 


reality, how is it possible to determine its 
true character? This is possible only when 


we are in possession of a criterion by 
which we can know the real and iis 
distinction from what is unreal! or an 
appearance, the semblance of reality. So 


says K. Narayan? “Truth can be known and 
distinguished from iis negation only when 
a criterion warranting its existence and 
differentiating it from falsehood has been 
well comprehended”. The very word ‘Real’ 
contains two chief meanings, i. e.. when 
a man finds out that the object it front 
of him is really a post and not a man, 
he feels that he was still then under a 
delusion and the object of knowledge was 
unreal. The meaning which he attaches 
to the word unreal is that the knowledge of 
the object did not actually correspond 
with the true character of that object. The 
first meaning of the word ‘Real’, therefore 
is that the presentation of an_ exterior 
—objecit to our knowledge is incomplete 
agreement with the true character of that 
object. 


St RA 


SHRI NILAKANTH PATI 


See 


tae a Ot HS A Ae 


True knowledge presupposes the exis- 
tence of objects in space and time and 
thus realisim as the expression exists in 
space and time is an inevitable corollary to 
the epistemological stand of Shree Madhva 
Carya. Reality of objects therefore con- 
sists in their existing at some place and 
sometime. When it is impossible to say 
that an object existed at sometime and 
some place the object is then said to be 
unreal. Like the horms of a human-being_ 
are unreal, the son of a_ barren lady, 
the water in a mirage. But when, what 
we expelience or observe as a piece of 
silver is a piece of silver, the knowledge 
is said to be true and if it is a piece 
of shell the knowledge is said to be false. 
So now for knowledge to be true the 
object before us must be silver, j. e., the 
object before us (in space) and now (in 


time) must exist as silver. What does 
not exist in space and in time cannot 
be real and hence unreal. In case of the 
illusion, i. e., the snake in a ‘ope, the 
snake is unreal, because, jt does net 
exist at the time of perception in the 


place occupied by the rope. The snake 
has no co-ordinates of space and 


ICoe time. 
Hence it is unreal. Now how can an 
object be revealed as it is unless it be 


Us 


Swqa: Iwageqra (In two horn of dilernma) 


2. According to the view of K. Narayan in his ‘Madhva Philosophy’ 


3. ‘afer camat gear 7 
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real ? Only if the Object is real, j, a., only 
if the object exists in space and tim:, 
can we know the object to be as it is and 


can distinguish a knowledge relating to 
it to be as it is OF, apazar as it is not, 

The distinction between real and illusory 
can be other than ‘being Unsublated’ and 
‘being sublated’, This is averred by ex- 
Perience. When | want to know, if what 
! saw on the Toad at dead Of night as 


On the road (in Space) 
night (in time). [f his 
Ordinates of the space an 
Toad and dead of night res 
tiger was real. Reality of objects 
amounts to existence 


as real as myself although 
is only transient and the latter 


So whatever has £0-ordination i 
and time js Tea/, 


Reality has therefore 
defined as ‘that relative to 
ssible to Predicate 
co-ordinates past, 
‘aarfeateana feet reanp Gs 


cannot be Negative by mer 


been su 
which jt 


Perception, Moreover the 
reality claimed for is ca 
is not based on °onsiderations f 
temporal priority o, logical Penden ge f 

Purposes of negation onl ls 


basj 
Perception 


Ctical test is lacking 


N tne ‘si ae 

; ‘Si ver 
Shell. But in respect of 7 an the 
experience of the world all ormal 


2 “Philosophy of Madhvacarya: Dr « 


®xistance Nor 


p nomen That Why they say that the 
se 'S_ Perceptible Only because it is ia 
musion ( fi On the Brahma, ik 
the snake is 


the worl S Unrea| from the Stand point 
paramarthi @ still jt aPpears before us as 124 
TFT Riga ). tt PPens only because ° 
aya or » Mitacaniyakhyati- But Madhva- 
Carya’s Statament are to be found i 
abundan in the Dvaita literature which 
declare ; the wor iS as real as Brahmé" 
re Ndent 6 i Madhvaca'y? 
ne doctrine For vacaniyate’ 
we hich ig different from both ! a! 
neal. The de iNition of ‘Aniryacaniya! 
quite Self-conty. dictory and_ isolates th? 
illogicat °xcludeg middle and js, theteie 
about th lee Part from this if we an 
Brah s bivigiy etWeen the Mays this 
Westion ® Vedan 'N Would either avoid t is 
Ot real contending that because ii 
Brahman is = enquiry about its relation “0 
reeY Which yo futile ins Sneee e 
truth of the on imately agg 
but y; Power, -, Me that Maya is no 


s 
Madhva Ww . As 


7D ag : 


Conditions of validity ara fulfilled. iY 
cannot therefore be regarded as illusory ee 
any justification, «1 So as the followers 0 


Stuti and smruti Wwe must have to admit 
Something real, 


More than the ni 


Otherwise we will be no 
hilist ( aerarat ), 


Perceptual world ig unreal. But it has been 


criticised by Madhvacarya. i. @. 
hat the world is an illusion only 


ve is quite false. |t has nee 
reality. Then the aueeild 
how do we Observe the worldly 


a rope, jt disappears ba 
rahma, is P€iceived. Thoug 


8 
@ matter of fact, 


; 0! 
contend, the conception y 


n 
Power of Gog ig the * 8 
at is iustificable on 
Mruti, 


TTR sei eprart 
PS aot. raster | 
tf Bee arg 
Ie Semanal 
> Feed war 
TRS fer Raat 


eng area eRe 


Madhva refutes the monists by establi- 
shing his concept of realism. The monists 
contend that only the almighty Parambra- 
harma is absolutely real and besides Him 
all are phenomenally real. But here the 
doctrine of Madhva carya teaches us that 
there are three things before us, which are 
absolutely real like the Parabrahma. They 
are, the Isvara, Jiva and Jada. Not only 
those are the real things but also their 
relations are real too. So the contrast 
between the Jiva and Isvara, Isvara and 
Jada, each Jiva with another and the each 
Jada, with another.! 


The mouists say that the world is_ illusion 
as it disappears by the Knowledge. But 
this is not at all correct, only the antiknow- 
ledge goes away by the true knowledge.” 
More over, what they say, the real one can 
not be negative and the unreal one cannot 
be perceived, that is why the world is 


1. ‘eftazatfaat Sa aseatfuer aa, sfader 
faazq sgtdist sotieqae: 


2. ‘ors fradt eft a fram, arf g fetta ua frema, 


phenomenally perceived as an illusion like the 
knowledge of snake in 2 rope and which 
vanishes by the true knowledge and _ that is 
called as Anirvacaniya ‘aeameat frean fifty 
is quite wrong. Because i.e. we can get 
tid of the heinous since like killing Brahmans, 
etc. ( Aaeenfertey: ). Which are absolutely 
teal. by the darsan of setu (% ). On the 
otherhand we can posses the concept of 
skyflower and the horn of the man, etc.. 
Which are quite unreal. Hence, there is no 
definite rule about the badha of sat and the 
apratiti of Asat. They blindly tell that the 
whole world is on illusion3, By Binigamana*: 
(one — sided look) argument if We will! 
consider this world as on illusion or pheno- 
menally real then all the srutis will be false. 
and the advices of the Acharyas i, e. ‘Tell, 
what thou see.> ‘The learned and scholarly: 
sages advise the divine knowledge® as: 
well as the knowledge of the disciples will 
be false, 


Gaudbad Sahi, 
Near Guru house 
P. O./District, Puri 
Pin: 752001 


fraraa oaecttafirar am 


—aeq raraafirar’ 
mata a nace freq a7 


froma, sfig arate fase? —spearg ceqatirtasey —p-658, 


‘seeraafoed smal —aa gon | 
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Quissa Doised fou a Breakthes 
New Strategy’s Potential pre 


TEES Ens arcse 


SRE sme, 
i i i Id 
Orissa in the coming years. wou 
achieve a real 


breakthrough in agriculture . 
and would figure prominently anche 
the States with large marketable surplus, 


said Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief Minister, 
Orissa while 


addressing the Third Indian 
Agriculture Congress at ieee Cees 
on January 5th. The Congress ~ 
inaugurated by Shri N. Sanjiva Reddy, 


President of India. A bold and innovative 


strategy for rapid improvement in agriculture 
in the State had been undertaken to get 
over the humps like stagnation in agriculture 
productivity and low use of agricultural 
inputs like fertilizers, pesticides and credits 
etc. An important facet of the strategy 
was the compact area programme —whose 
Coverage had been stepped up from 10,000 
hectres to 2 lakh hectres during the 
current year, said the Chief Minister. Giving 
details Shri Patnaik said that the programme 
followed the minimum _ yield guarantee 
approach under which inputs and manage- 
ment practices were made available to 
ithe farmers at their doorstep and the 
‘programme was subjected to close 
‘supervision of hand-picked field functiona- 
mies. This had resulted in Substantial 
‘increase in the yield rate, Other facets 
-of the Strategy included Supply of Certified 
‘seeds to sizeably — increase the Coverage 
‘under high yielding Variety, Supply of 
‘fertilizers and insecticides anq Credits, 
Narger coverage by Co-operatives and 
‘intensification of €xpansion Support. 
Large expansion of Coverage under oil- 
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ugh in 
ved 


Agriculture : 


seeds and Pulses 
to match the 


10 new Spinnin 


had been 
Programme for 


Programmed 


setting up 
9 Mills and Comprehensive 
scheme for Cotton Cultivation has been 
Mounted. Similarly, a Programme had 
been initiated to develop Sugarcane cultiva- 
tion in the hinterlands Of the Proposed 
two sugar factories, A Network of  oi| 
mills and chain of cold Storages and a 
large godown with World Bank Support 
were part of the State Government's 
endeavour, 


Concerted efforts for 
tural producti 
had yielded 
first year itself 
had teached a 


increasing agricul- 
on said the Chief Minister, 
impressive results in the 
and the food Production 
fecord level of 59:77 lakh 
against the Previous 
h tonnes. After many 
Vield-rate of Paddy 

0:40 quintals 


had to 


1 

9ainst the near 

10 quintal Per hectare. 

been backed by Programme 

by doubling the 

during the decade, 
The Chief 


Minister 
stark realities 


referred to a few 


ji SUCh as Population increase, 
fragmentation of holdings and Continued 
dependence On the Mercy of rain God 
which should be aken note of while 
Planning the future Strategy for agricultural 
development nd saig that since the 
Possibility of Increasing land area being 


limited the emphasis hereafter had to be 
laid on  productivity—improved multiple 
cropping in areas under irrigation and 
assured rain-fall areas, improvement in 
dry-land technology and like. The scope 
for all these was vast since the present 
average yield for most crops has still 
exceedingly low. The production potential 
of India in terms of standard grain equivalent 
was more than 4,000 quintals. | This 
potential had to be tapped at all cost 
for producing not only foodgrains but also 
a wide variety of commercial and industrial 
crops, fruits and vegetables, etc. 


Hard and sustained work and good 
management were essential to: efficient 
production. Orissa’s E. R. R. P. programme 


had established that agricultural labourers 


who had no experience whatsoever could 
produce enough from 2 acres of land to 
sustain their families provided that 


necessary support was extended to them. 


A small and) marginal farmer must have 
adequate resources to ensure maximum 
productivity. 


“Access to credit would require expansion 
of credit infrastructure and greater motiva- 
tion and involvement of its personnel. 
When the small farmer becomes sti 
smaller, technology should be — simple, 
unexpensive and entirely cost effective,” 
said Shri Patnaik. 


At the outset the Chief Minister outlined 
the sea-change that had come over Indian 
agriculture during the last three decades. 
Indian agriculture to-day, he said owed 
a lot to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and Smt. 
Indira Gandhi for their pragmatism, 
initiative and drive. If foodgrain production 
today has reached 130 million tonne 
from 50 million tonnes and _ self-sufficienc 
achieved the credit goes to these two 
leaders and to millions of farmers 


toiling 
hard on the field. Economists all over 
the world have acknowledged Indian 
agricultural revolution nurtured under a 
democratic Government as a model for 
developing countries. Credit for this 
achievement goes to the Government 


and the millions of our farming community, 
said the Chief Minister. 
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From the Editor 


ACOSO OI IOIIOK KOI 


Ores, Review greets the Reader: 
each of them Prosperity and wealth. 


nt of great importance, It has stood, 


force. The Constitution is supreme an iS is the gift to Nene 

ion. 

But this is not a Static document. In a fast Moving world 

of society, the Constitution does change to bring the Cheri 

People. These Changes are certainly weleome to the Common 

Day “Orissa Review” salutes the Unfurled Tricolour with a sen 
tion. 


millions. Op ¢ 


On this occasion our memory goes back to the h 
to a moribund Nation. We Produce an article by an 
of the Father of the Nation. 


allowed Mahatma, who brought Life. 
eminent Gandhian On the teachings 


F Ninety per ¢ i ‘ 
India will continue to be an Agricultural Nation ter sevahal vases eee pt 
5S ike ‘ e publis| e@. 
lea hope the readers wil] appreciate. 


Sooty ie ¢ a ay, 


0.B.PATNAIK 


DN MD taal Pt * Heya, WO, 
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Oh my beloved son | 
Thou art the friend of the Poor indeed | 
Laden in basket and carried on shoulder 

! am come to see your face with my sinful eyes. 
Before death snatches me away 

You have Certainly cared for my subsistence ; 
But how long am | to Survive | 

Spirit of service to the poor 

May enliven your heart, 


es _.. Licence’No. 


| haVe neither time to play with wooden dolls 
Nor leisure to build a house of sands 
Our Government has found work for ma 
To spin Tusser with my hands, 


THEN Time heavily hung on us 
Giving rise to worry 

Now it’s the first casualty 

Thanks to sustained employment 

We are always in a hurry. 


To wipe out povert 


Y of th: 
‘Manik’ comes for vital Boor 


ward to he P them ey, 
er, r | 
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